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INAUGURATION EXERCISES. 



The formal inauguration of the Rev. Eliphalet Nott 
Potter D.D., 8. T. D. as Presideot of Union College, took 
place in the Presbyterian church at Schenectady, on the 
26thof June, 1872. 

The Hon. Ira Harris LL.D., chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the College presided, and the exercises were 
opened with prayer, offered by the Rev. J. Trumbull 
Backus, D.D. 

The Hon. chairman, aa presiding officer, then said : 

" It is fifty years ago, thia present summer, that I entered 
Union College. I found here the two most distinguished 
men connected with its history. They received me with 
great kindness and became my life-long friends. To-day 
it is my privilege and pleasure, as the organ of the Board 
of Trustees, to welcome their descendant and successor to 
the Presidential Chair. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Board in June last, the 
Reverend Eliphalet Kott Potter, B.I)., was unanimously 
elected President of Union College. His formal and pub- 
lic induction into office was appointed to take place at 
this time. "We are now assembled for that purpose. The 
opening Address upon the occasion, on behalf of the Trus- 
tees, will be delivered by his excellency Governor Hoffman. 

Gov. Hoffman spoke as follows : 

" I am glad to be here to-day at this inauguration of our 
new President, not only as one of the representatives of the 
state in the Board of Trustees of Union College, but as an 
alumnus whose heart is full of affection for hmAlma Mater, 
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" As I stand here, how thick and fast memories of early- 
days crowd upon me! Twenty-nine years ago I entered 
my class and witnessed for the first time the commence- 
ment exercises. The scene seems the same, and yet how- 
changed ! There were gathered here then a goodly an-ay. 
EHphalet IJ'ott, Alonzo Potter, bis chief of stafl', Proudfit 
and Jackson, Eeid and Yates, Foster and Pearson, and 
others of the Faculty, some now dead, some yet living. 
And there was one other whom I cannot omit to name. 
Perhaps some here rememher him only as a tutor; poor 
"William Kelly, a noble hearted fellow, who, not long 
after went down somewhere amid the waves of the hroad 
Atlantic, and was never heard of more. 

" And my clasamatoa, where are they ? How few are left 
of all who on that commencement day stood here. Those 
were among the palmy days of Union College, and she 
prospered greatly. Soon after that came her trials. Alonzo 
Potter was called away to another field of usefulness. 
The physical powers of President Nottyielded to advancing 
age, and our Alma Mater, which had leaned on him so 
trustingly, and whose steps be had guided so faithfully, 
faltered and staggered. Then came the war. Young men 
sought the battle field rather than college halls. Many 
gave up this union ; some to save, some to destroy, if pos- 
sible, another. Both, thank heaven, are preserved, and 
have before them a bright and glorious future. 

"The death of President ISTott was a great blow to our 
Alma Mater, and though not, we trust, irreparable, she has 
never yet fully recovered from it. But she will, and that 
now rapidly. 

" It often happens in the state, when some commanding 
intellect is stricken down, that the people who had been 
guided and led by it, wait longingly and patiently for a 
new leader; until at length, some crisis brings forth the 
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"Iq the household, whou the head and master is taken 
away, children stand by their sorrowing mother, left alone 
and hopeless, without a protector or a guide. Yet, when 
all hope seems dying out, some younger eon often steps 
to the front, and all look up to him in trust and confidence 
aa be takes his father's place and does his work. So it is 
in all the spheres of life, and so it ia here in old Union. 
We meet to-day to give public welcome to our new Presi- 
dent, this our younger brother, Eliphalet Nott Potter, who 
unites in his own, the names of two distinguished men 
whose lives were identified with the college. In him we 
trust and believe, are blended also many of the virtues and 
traits of character which made them illustrious as teachers 
of youth and examples worthy of imitation. While I 
recognise the high character of our colleges in other parts 
of the country, yet, as governor of New York, and as an 
alumnus of old Union, I am proud to say that none of 
them has a more brilliant record in the past then she has ; 
and that to-day she renews her youth and vigor. I wel- 
come you, sir, thus publicly, to the Presidency of Union 
College. May your life be spared to witness new triumphs 
which will gladden the hearts of all her sons and to rejoice 
with them in her perfect and complete restoration to the 
greatness of other days." 

At the conclusion of Gov. Hofiman's address. Judge 
Harris, addressing Doctor Potter, spoke as follows: 

"And now Dr. Potter, in the name and on behalf of the 
corporate authorities of this institution, I salute you as 
President of Union College and commit to you its care 
and supervision. In performing this grateful service per- 
mit me to add my most cordial congratulations. In your 
person I recognize the representative of two most valued 
friends, the most honored names Union has ever known. 
I shall always hold them in grateful remembrance. 
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"■It only remaiDB for me, air, in the name and by the 
authority of the Trustees of Union College, to deliver to 
jon these documents. They are the Charter and By-Laws 
of the College. I present them to you as the symbols of 
your office and in the name of the Trnstees and by their 
authority, and as their representative I do formally and 
publicly proclaim you to be the President of IJjiiou Col- 
lege. 

" Aa such President, I present you to the ^Faculty of the 
College, to its Alumni, and to all who honor the occasion 
with their p 



The Inaugural Tiesponse of Doctor Potter was then 
made as follows : 
"Mb. Chairman, 

Ladies and Gentlemen: In your presence, at the hands of 
the official head of the Board of Trustees, and with the con- 
currence of the ^Faculty and of the Alumni, I have jnst re- 
ceived a sacred charge and trust, by formal inauguration 
into the Presidency of Union College. 

You will bear me witness, tbat in this office I am called 
to occupy a position held with distinction, in the past, by a 
succession of illustrious men. So too, in addressing you 
on the present oeeasiou, I am placed in trying conjunction 
with distinguished graduates and friends of the college. 

It is fitting, then, that I should speak with the brevity 
suggested both by these circumstances and by the pro- 
tracted length of this commencement. Brevity ia yet the 
more incumbent upon me, since in my annual report to the 
trustees of the college, (to which I would ask close and 
thoughtful attention), I have made those statements and 
suggestions, which I deemed of immediate and vital im- 
portance to the well being of the institution. For a short 
time only, then, will I ask you to dwell with me upon the 
memories and hopes, which are naturally associated with 
the occasion. 
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That was a memorable Dight,whenia the winter of 1795, 
the bell of the old Schenectady Academy rang out its loud- 
est peal, and the building was brilliaDtlyiUaroiuated, And 
well might the people of this, at that time, secluded village 
rejoice ; for Dews had just reached them that a charter had 
been obtained which changed their Academy into a College, 
and located the institution at Schenectady. Other towns 
had contended for this distinction; but the efforts and liber- 
ality of the iuhabitauts of this frontier village, together with 
enlightened aid from certain influential men not resident 
here, secured the location of Union College at Schenec- 
tady. 

As its inception and firatendowment were in great measure 
due to the enterprise and liberality of citizens of this place, 
Tve would to day place it on record, that in our outlook to- 
wards the future we turn first to Schenectady ; anticipating 
its increasing prosperity, desiring to promote its best in- 
terests, and looking to its citizens for the sympathy, liber- 
ality and cooperation, which the institution has sometimes 
sadly lacked, and without which, would be wanting a most 
important element of its prosperity and progress. 

Fifty years had passed away and the College had grown 
up from a feeble infancy to be a power in the land, wlien, 
as if responsive to the dying peal of the old Academy bell, 
the bells on College Hill rang out a joyous welcome to 
Union's first semi-centennial anniversary. 

From every part of the laud her sous assembled. The 
greatness of the Institution was indicated by their eminence 
as citizens; her pride, their prosperity; her glory, their 
practical skill in the affairs of life, their leadership iu the 
walks of sound learning, their wise and catholic henefl- 
eence. From highest places in church and state, from most 
distinguished positions at the bar and on the bench, as from 
humblest callings discharged with fidelity and skill and 
with a rare knowledge of men and of themselves, they came 
to lay their honors and achievements at the feet of their 
Alma Mater. 
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The old halls were crowded with returning footsteps, 
tlie groves resounded with grateful acclamations. The vast 
throng of graduates assembled, united in tbe pledge that 
the Institution should ever have their support in the carry- 
ing out of its high designs. 

To the graduates of the College, then, we turn to-day, 
for the cooperation and support upon which we have a right 
to rely, not only because of their number and influence and 
wealth, but from their recent avowala through all their asso- 
ciations, of continued devotion to the College. Without 
their aid, the Inetitulion, whose endowments are limited in 
amount and specific as to tbeir objects, can neither be fur- 
nished for her work nor supplied with the numbers who 
shall carry down her reputation undiminished to succeed- 
ing generations. 

The mention of the semi-eentennia! anniversary of the 
College will remind many of my auditors of a similar cele- 
bration which occurred some years later, when that Presi- 
dent of Union who had held the office during the longest 
and most eventful period of her history had attained the 
fiftieth year of his connection with the Institution, Then 
the halls of Union were again thronged with men of all 
ages and of diverse pursuits and opinions, who came to 
testify their love and veneration for the Master at whose 
feet they had delighted to sit. 

Able to recall, but dimly, the first of these celebrations 
I can remember distinctly that venerable man upon the 
occurrence of the second. Trained at his side, the fact has 
been here recalled that I am bound to him by the tenderest 
ties of relationship and affection ; as also to another, whose 
last years it was my privilege at once to solace and in con- 
stant intercourse to enjoy. I have heard with emotion the 
names of both mentioned here to-day with equal honor. 
You can understand then, that while appreciating such 
claims upon my entire devotion, I cannot trust myself to 
contemplate or to recur at length, in this presence, to the 
sacred and affecting nature of the bonds that link me to the 
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respoasibilities wtich, this day, at your call and iu God's 
strength I have assumed. 

There are those here present who were long associated 
with these venerated men in the Faculty of Union College. 
To them, and indeed to every professor and to all in any 
way related to the daily routine of the college, I am debtor, 
both for a cordial welcome and for valued aid exteaded to 
me in my inexperience in these new duties. 

When one who, for a half century or more, had held in 
his hands the entire direction of the affairs of the College 
felt himself unable longer to sustain the burden ; as was 
natural, there came with the inevitable change, diversities 
of opinion and lack of the unity essential to suceeae. 
After years of perplexity and trial the Board of Trustees 
have formally entrusted me with the Presidency of the 
*, oUege. Gratefully receiving their assurances of coofidence 
and relying upon their united support as essential to the 
success of the Institution, I desire now publicly to express 
my thanks to the resident members of the board, to the 
state officers, to the trustees, one and all, for the cordial 
and efficient cooperation I have thus far received from them 
in the midst of arduous and unsought responsibilities. 

As one of the happiest auguries of the day I recur to 
the fact that not only has my immediate predecessor given 
ua his best wishes, but that he also joins in the felicitations 
with whom, as an attached pupil in this Institution, I stu- 
died mental and moral science; that honored graduate 
eminent for his writings abroad aod at home, Laurens P. 
Hickok. 

I remember gratefully, to-day, that when I hesitated to 
accept the offered Presidency, his was one of the most 
cordial of valued letters of encouragement, and that among 
many who have expressed their regret at being necessarily 
absent from this assemblage, none has given a heartier or 
more prized Godspeed. We may well make his aspira- 
tions for the College our own. " May those beloved walls 
which have long been in deep shadow soon stand out in the 
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full suushine of prosperity." " May the inaugnration be 
the signal of univerBai proaperitj' for the Institution." 

In conclusion, I would briefly refer to that whieb would 
Bcem to be the peculiar distinction, nay, the prophetic idea 
ofUnion College, Tbosewhosubscribedfor itsfirstfounda^ 
tion in this neighborhood were, most of them, members 
of the communion prominent here from the earliest times. 
The congregation of the Reformed Dutch church at Sche- 
nectady was then under the pastoral charge of one deeply 
interested in the establishment of the College. His catholic, 
forecasting mind so provided, that no exclusive denomi- 
national or sectarian influences should here predominate. 
This was signified and is secured by the name and chai-ter 
of "Union College." 

At this hour, when from liberated Italy, from smitten 
France, from stalwart Germany, from our own reunited 
land, and from every earnest Christian heart the world 
round, the cry goes forth for liberty in things non-essen- 
tial and for that essential unity in Christ which was the 
burden of the last and great bigh-priestly prayer of our 
Divine Master ; at this momentous epoch and for all coming 
time, Union College may well glory in her title and stand 
true to the fundamental religious principle of her charter. 
Although for denominational institutions there may be 
ampler support and important work, yet, the religious in- 
fluences of this College (though unsectarian, not the less 
efficient for Christianity, as its gi-aduates throughout the 
land attest) may well centre about the old, cherished, char- 
tered purpose of esemplyfying " in essentials unity, in non- 
essentials diversity, in all things charity." 

Brethren of the Alumni, Trustees of the College, Gentle- 
men of the Faculty, Fellow Citizens, Friends of Education, 
let us unite for the good of the Institution, in the spirit of 
its charter. The realization of its long cherished ideal will 
crown our eflTorta with the truest, because the most bene- 
ficent and enduring success. 

Solicitous for no prosperity which is merely superficial 
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and evaoescent, laboring to lay broad and deep fouadations 
fop the future ; in the present, and to the largest poaaible 
extent, let ue seek to bless our country with the beat means 
of Christian education. 

So, laden with justly acquired honors, shall our Alma 
Mater reach her first centennial anniversary. On the 
morning of that day, may the bells from College Hill, the 
union let us hope of a full and harmonious chime, rever- 
berate not only from ancient .buildings, but as well fi-om 
spacious structures of our own time. Across the century re- 
sponding again to thatfirst college peal of the old Academy, 
may ttey proclaim to all the land that ]?aith and Hope, 
Love and Labor have verified the truth of the sentiment 
time honored at Union and ever to be perpetuated by her 
sons; " Perseverantia vincit omnia nee non et in gloriam 
ducit." 

After the response of the President the following resolu- 
tions of the Alumni Association of the College adopted 
June 25th, 1872, were read. 

Besolved, That while we, the Alumni Association of 
Union College, unite with joy in this auspicious event, 
wherein the traditions of our Alma Mater augur a happy 
success, we bail our new President and commit to him her 
interests with assurance of our earnest and cordial support. 

Resolved, That Hon. Thomas Allen of St. Louis, of the 
Class of 1882 he commissioned to represent our Association 
in the inaugural exercises of President Eliphalet Nott 
Potter, D.D. 

The Hon. Thomas Allen of St. Louis on behalf of the 
Alumni of the College then proceeded to deliver the fol- 
lowing Address of "Welcome to the President. 

" To those of you who came here expecting to hear the 
Sage of Auburn, I extend my condolence ; for myself, in 
the temerity of attempting to fill his place, hand passibus 
muqis, I ask your sympathy ; while to Mr. Seward I beg 
to express my regret that ho should have lost the opportu- 
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uity of engaging in a pleasing welcome, and of being 
appreciated and welcomed himself by a brilliant audience. 

" Having accepted the task. I have the honor to say that 
the thoughts of thousanda of living Alumni flow hither- 
ward thia day; and if we may believe that the aplrits of 
the dead hover around the places they loved in life, then 
may we readily imagine that the spirits of other thousanda 
gather about us, while the quadruple crown of experience, 
love, joy, and faith, is placed upon the revered head of 
Alma Mater. 

" Kesponsive to the voice of the Board of Tnistees, in the 
uameof the Alumni of Union College, far and near, old and 
young, we hail with satisfaction the name of the new Pre- 
sident, and bid him a hearty welcome. 

"If there is any thing in a name, or any telling virtue in 
blood, or in circumstances conspiring to a desired end, 
then we may recognize in Eliphalet K^ott Pottee, the 
President elect of this College, the right man in the right 
place, 

""We congratulate you, sir, that you now stand in thia 
relation. "We congratulate the College that such relation 
waa within ita compass. And now we may wish, for both 
President and College, that the mantle and spirit of Alonzo 
Potter and especially of Eliphalet Nott, may fall upon this 
man whose name combines both names, and in whom we 
trust the elements of both pedigrees are so mingled as to 
give all the world assurance of the man that was wanted. 
To till the space made void by the departure of the leaders 
of those names, and to occupy the place so long filled by 
one whose talents and character made the presidency of 
this College a great office, was an appointment requiring 
wise judgment to select, and great courage to accept. 
"We conE-dently look for justification of both the wisdom 
and the courage. 

" They tell us of the Roman matron who was proud of her 
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distinguished sons. May not onr Alma Maier justiy exelaim 
what were they compared with the sons of Union College ? 
And if these are great, how much greater the mother ! If the 
mother honors the children, so do the children honor the 
mother. For over seventy years Union College has sent 
forth her sons, armed with the sword of knowledge and 
the buckler of discipline, to fight the great battle of life. 
If victories have been achieved by them in any field, (and 
the banners they have won would fill you a hall of glory, 
if yon would but collect them), they point back to Alma 
Maier as the main spring of their power. Time would 
not permit, nor occasion j ustify, a suitable reference to the 
achievements of the Alumni in science, art, letters, politics, 
diplomacy, law, religion, journalism, material progress, 
missionary enterprise, or in teaching, but the record is 
long and brilliant and probably nnexeellod by results from 
any similar institution. Hero is proof of a kind of success 
which ought to be the most appreciated, a success in mak- 
ing the College felt all over the civilized world. Think 
what has been achieved during the life-time of a graduate 
of 1799, whom I left a few days since living on the banks 
of the Mississippi. The whole country, within tbat time, 
west of the Alleghanies, and south of the Carolinas gained 
and subdued, our rank and our rights as a nation of the 
first class asserted and maintained, the gospel of liberty as 
woU as of peace sent to every nation, equal political rights 
and universal education established ; the power of man 
vastly increased by discoveries in physical science, and the 
globe itself compressed within his grasp and made one 
kingdom by the use of natural forces; and in all these 
glorious results, the Alumni of Union College have largely 
shared, and to all of them largely contributed. 

"Now, sir, this is glory enough for the College, aod it 
ought to be a source of no inconsiderable pride to the 
state of N"ew York, The knowledge of it ought to incite 
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the state to perfect and perpetuate the establishment and 
machinery of the College, even if the administration of it 
ie left alone to attract students. The remembrance of it 
will add dignity and responsibility to your office. You 
will feel that you have engaged in no holiday work in 
assuming such direction of afi'airs as will assure the con- 
tinuance of preeiaely similar results, so that Union College 
shall perpetuate her line of iiifluence and her well estab- 
lished characteristics of achievement, 

" As the masses of this country are its masters, the neces- 
sity of education continues the more imperative. The 
desire of it should be diffused ; to a certain extent it should 
be compulsory ; the highest perfection of it should be pdd 
for or worked for ; while the commoner sort, in which the 
people are most generally interested, should be sustained 
by common taxation, and taxation or pay, or work, being 
likely to secure a higher degree of interest or watchfulness 
is perhaps better, or more philosophical, in this relation, 
than charity. We are apt to appreciate most highly that 
which costs most, H'evGrtheless, education should be placed 
within the reach of all. The state should do its part 
liberally, and pri^vate endowment will surely follow the 
example. Scholars will not be wanting where there are 
great facilities, agreeable8urroundings,and successful teach- 
ings. Let us elevate the standard, as well of scholarship, 
as of teaching and education ; let us pay for these latter 
according to quality, and we shall find the fruit of our labors 
to correspond. Do not let any teacher so magnify himself, 
or his office, or his learning, that the student shall seek to 
hide himself in sheer despair. Bo not tolerate any such 
misconception as that edncation consists in memorizing 
books. Do not permit that sort of intellectual teasing and 
torture of the student which is sometimes manifested, 
when incompetence, unable to forgive itself, takes its 
revenge upon the student, and drives him from college in 
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a frenzy of repugnance and disguat. Above all so conceal 
tlie art of teaching that the student may imagine that he 
is learning everything himself. Then he will recollect 
and rejoice at his own achievementa. Let him do this, so 
that he shall love, and not hate, his task and his teacher. 

" Then let the great work go bravely on. There is to bo 
no intcrmiesion in it, and no subatitute for it. You will 
find cause for redoubled energy in the history of the past, 
and in the demands of the future. Through patience and 
perseverance, new frienda will be found and old ones will 
rally with renewed interest, and nothing that is material 
for support will be wanting. Let us know precisely what 
that is. Letus have definite and well matured plans. 

I apeak from experience, when I pray that you may not 
be embarasscd by that sort of safety which comes from too 
many counsellers. Confidence is essential for election, but 
concentration of power is indispensable to executive ef&- 
cieney, Keeponsibility too much divided results in no 
responsibility at all. A large committee will shift it until 
it finds no resting place. ' I take the responsibility,' was 
the ready assumption of the man of iron will, and that ono 
man power is what you will often need when, in your soli- 
tude and isolation, you are anxiously pondering the exi- 
gencies of your administration. 

" The Alumni trust that you may have the art, the grace, 
and the success of your great progenitor. And as you will 
desire to be beloved and remembered by your pupils aa he 
was and is, so may you teach and lead, with the help of an 
enlightened Faculty, that your Scholars may remember as 
though they were self taught; and, as, in the manner of 
it, their progress in learning may be attended by constant 
emotions of happiness, so the Alumni of your administra- 
tion may be your pride, and their love and auccesa your 
reward. 
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"Again the Alumni extend to you a cordial welcome, and 
embrace jou with their good will and sympathy, confi- 
dently expecting from your advent a concentration of mag- 
netic power that will fill the old halls with successful and 
happy students." 

The Hon. John V, L. Pruyn, Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of New York, then said : 

" Mr. Pbesidbbt, 

" Ladiesand Gentlemen: Somewhat more than twenty-five 
years since, I found myself called on without notice, to 
speak to the large assembly, gathered at your Semi-Centen- 
nial, which embraeed not only the distinguished Alumni 
of Union, but many from other institutions of learning, 
and from eveiy part of our country, making it, I presume, 
the most eventful day of the College history, 

" It chanced that two gentlemen who were to have pre- 
ceded me in addressing those present, did not respond 
when called for, and it fell to mc under such circumstances, 
to say what I best could, in acknowledgment of the com- 
pliment paid to the Board of Eegents, to which I had 
shortly before been elected. To day I am once more 
called upon to take part in your proceedings, but under 
circumstances less embarrassing than before. Several of 
your most distinguished Alumni, have already said to you 
iu matured thoughts, happily expresesed, almost everything 
that the occasion requires. It only remains to make my 
acknowledgments for the call on me as the Chancellor of 
the University, and to speak very briefly of the interest I 
feel in the events of the day. 

"Union was the first College incorporated by the Re- 
gents, and its history and condition have always been an 
object of interest to the members of the Board. Recent 
events have called special attention to its situation and its 
future, and I feel sure that I express the opinion of every 
Regent, when I say, that the appointment of your new 
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President has been moat satisfactory, in every point to be 
considered, and in their belief is tbe very best for tie Col- 
lege that could have been made. 

" He ia young in years, but let us recollect that "wisdom 
is as gray hairs unto men, and an unspotted life as old age ;" 
and if we recur to the fact that Dr. !N"ott, who during his 
Presidency of the College, earned such fame for himself 
and for the Institution, was, when elected to that post no 
older than the grandson who has succeeded him, we may 
dismiss as groundless any fears which may rise from this 
circumstance. 

"Let me add one other thought. It has been supposed by 
some persons, that it is unwise to choose an ecclesiastic to 
the office of college president. But this is virtuaily assail- 
ing your whole history, and the unbroken practice of the 
past. The able men who, for more than three quarters of 
a century, guided your affairs, were all Chiistian ministers, 
and with such results as those brought about by the liberal 
teachings of Br. Nott, (who perhaps better understood the 
true aims and objects of University life than any person of 
his day), and by the equally sound and enlarged views of 
his associate, and oftentimes Ma representative for the time 
being, that distinguished friend of education and noble 
specimen of the Christian man, the fether of your Presi- 
dent ; we may feel assured that he who is now to follow 
those who have thus gone before him in these high duties, 
will in the most enlarged and catholic spirit make Union 
College what it was intended to be; a true UnioD (ignoring 
non-essential differences of faith and doctrine) — a true 
Union of all who come hither to seek its advantages on the 
broad basis of Christian morale and of Christian truth." 

The 2d part of the 117th Psalm was then sung by the 
congregation, after which the Commencement Exercises 
followed in the usual order. 

At the conclusion of the Commencement Exercises, and 
in connection with the distribution of Prizes, the Rev. Dr. 
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Halley chairman of the Committee to Award the Blatch- 
ford Oratorical Medals, presented the following Report ; 

"We have fonnd the ofSce assigned to us a dilEcult one 
to'-discbarge to our satistaetion. This arises from some 
things peculiar to its arrangement. We are required to 
form our judgement solely on the merits of the pieces that 
are spoken without any respect to the reputation of their 
authors for geiieralscholarship and talent. A similar diffi- 
culty lies in the way of judging the oratorical qualifica- 
tions of the speakers, for a timid and diffident individual 
may fail to do justice to himself in speaking before such a 
large assembly and our decision may thus be rendered in 
favor of one who may he decidedly his inferior. In ad- 
dition, the time allotted for coming to a decision on the 
comparative merits of the orations is so brief as to render 
it possible that we may be mistaken in the verdict to which 
we have come. To err is human, and to err under such cir- 
cumstances is pardonable. Not knowing any of you, our 
decision must be entirely impartial. If it shall meet with 
general approval, we shall feel happy; if, on the contrary, 
it shaU be censured, remember that we had not the same 
materials for arriving at a judgment which you possess. 
The 1st medal is awarded to Andrew Webster Archibald, 
author of the Oration entitled 'Ali right.' The 2d to 
William James Hillis, author of the Oration entitled 
' Heroic Moments.' 

"All which is respectfully submitted. 

" Ebenezbr Halley, Ch., 
" William Traoey, 
" Silas Bkownell." 
After which Doctor Halley pi:oceeded ; 

" And now, Mr. President, permit me to aay a few words 
to the Students on the importance of that art which the 
annual distribution of these medals is intended to encourage 
and promote. 
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" Young Gentlemen: 

"Study to acquire a graceful elocution. Do not, like too 
many, undervalue it and class it among those servile and 
debasing drudgeries to which only an inferior intelleet will 
stoop. It is indispensable to the success of every ptiblic 
speaker. Originality of thought can in the present day be 
the attainment of few, for almost all its hidden treasures 
have been expiored ; neither can truth be presented to a 
great extent, by new and brilliant illustrations ; for these 
are nearly exhausted. Much of the success of a public 
speaker must now depend on repeating common place 
truths in a fresh and impressive manner. The difference 
is wide as the poles, upon an audience, of sentiments de- 
livered with a graceful elocntion and the same sentimeutB 
uttered in a cold, passionless, drawling and humdrum 
manner. You are all familiar with the severe training that 
the father of Grecian eloquence employed to excel in this 
art. He put pebbles in his mouth to correct a defect in his 
utterance, he declaimed near the sea when in a storm that 
he might face the tumultuous clamors of an Athenian au- 
dience and he transcribed ten times Thucydides' History of 
the Peloponnesiati War for its style, and its clear and com- 
prehensive records of great national events. You know 
the fame to which he reached and the immense influence 
which by his eloquence he wielded in arresting for a time 
the calamities which afterwards befell his country. 

" Such are the exertions to be used ere eminence can be 
reached. Be not satisfied with mediocrity, where excellence 
can be attained. Amid your varied studies see that you 
neglect not the art of public speaking. Whether you are 
aspiring to the Pulpit, the Bar or a seat on the floor of 
Congress, you will find the early cultivation of this to be of 
vt^t importance in future yeare in enlisting the sympathies 
and attention of those whom you address and in crownhig 
your professional exertions with a success which they other- 
wise would not attain. 
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" My Christian Friends ; This day carries me back thirty- 
four years when for the first time I witnessed a Commence- 
ment in UuioD College. Many changes have taken place 
here since that period. This church in which we then met 
has been entirely remodeled and in the place of the old 
sombre interior, has sprung up this beautiful sanctuary to 
the worship of the living God. Many of the Trustees are 
gone, men of distinguished eminence in position and worth. 
How many of the Professors have also passed away, though 
it rejoices me to find Professors Jackson and Foster still at 
their posts, and filling their respective chairs with undi- 
minished vigor and usefulness. There is one other name 
that must not be omitted. I remember on the morning to 
which I have referred looking down from the gallery with 
the keen eye of a stranger, on him who presided on that 
occasion. I was struck with his majestic appearance, the 
expressive features of the face and with all his movements 
in which dignity, gracefulness and energy were al! com- 
biufld. And a subsequent acquaintance with him enabled 
me, like all who enjoyed his friendship, to discover, that he 
was a man of profound judgment, correct taste and exten- 
sive acquirements, courteous, benevolent, amiable in all his 
relations, generous in his feelings, the friend of youth, the 
patron of education, the lover of his species, the eloquent 
expounder of Divine truth. What a loss society sustained 
when he was struck down ! What a severe loss to this In- 
stitution of learning over which he had so long presided, 
watchingit so tenderly, guiding it so prudently, andbehold- 
ing its prosperity with so much satisfaction. Ever since the 
reins of office dropped from bis hands has our College de- 
clined, and though his place has once and again been ably 
filled, the quickening impulse to the Institution was not 
giveu. Let usbelieve that the favored hour has come. We 
have thismorning witnessed the inauguration of a newPresi- 
dent, one who has the blood of the venerableDr. Nottin his 
veins; one who has the entire confidence and respect of the 
Faculty ; one whose course here for nearly a year has been 
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so prosperous, and one whose appointment has diffused such 
wide and general satisfaction. 

" Aa he, this day, gravely unfolded the duties and respon- 
eibilltes of his ofSee, in a graceftil and unassuming manner, 
bis physique and general bearing recalled vividly the late 
Dr. Kott, and I was forcibly reminded of an anecdote 
quoted from the Parliamentary history of England. When 
Pitt the son of the illustrious Earl of Chatham, delivered 
his first speech, it so electrified the house that a number 
of the members went over to Burke, exclaiming ' he is a 
chip of the old block.' " No,' said the eminent statesman 
'he is not a chip of the old block, he is the old block 
himself,' We believe that we have secured a President 
who will realize the fondest expectation of his friends and 
of the Institution. May his admiaistratiou be as long and 
prosperous aa that of hia illustrious predecessor. May the 
professors ever illustrate science on the principles of reli- 
gion. And may this hallowed, time-honored College long 
be blessed among its fellows in the number of intelligent, 
pious youths which it shall educate, and in the revenue of 
glory which it shall bring to God," 

Prizes were thea presented by the President, after 
which the benediction was pronounced by the Rev. Doctor 
Vermilye. 
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PRESIDENT'S REPORT. 

A. D. 1871-73. 



To the Board of Trustees : 

The President of tbo College, in accordance with a recent 
resolution ofthe Board of Trusteea, respectfully presents tlie 
following Report : 

'Wfaeu notified of his election in June last, he was pre- 
vented by engagements previously formed, and not lightly 
to be sot aside, from deciding at once th.i question of ac- 
ceptance and from entering upon the undivided discharge 
of the duties of his office. 

While his own preference was, that any new connection 
with the College should not begin until the month of Janu- 
ary, yet yielding to earnestly expressed wishes of the Trus- 
tees and Faculty, be entered at once upon duty. During 
several months he was obliged to take from the discharge of 
ministerial labors previously undertaken, so much time as 
was essential to the interests ofthe College. Upon the ex- 
piration of parochial engagements he felt bound in return, 
to continue duringa series of Sundays, ministrations in his 
former parish ; and also by pecuniary contributions in con- 
nection with the College, and by efforts in its behalf when 
absent, to make compensation for any lack of residence or 
personal service within the Institution. Regretting that 
there are interests of the College at times calling him to be 
absent from his home now established there, he would here 
record his indebtedness to the Senior Professor who has 
ef&cientiy discharged the duties of acting President from 
time to time, and to the entire Faculty for their cordial 
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cooperation. Ackaowledgiaents are also due to mecabera 
of the Board of Trustees, and to the Alumni for the en- 
couragement which he has received, in the midst of un- 
sought and arduous responeibilitiea. 

The losses which the Board of Trustees has sustained by 
death or resignation, are suitably referred to in another 
communication. 

In a review of the past it is impossible not to be struck 
with the fact that for ten consecutive years and more, the 
number of students has annually decreased. Among causes 
which have contributed to this result, are the rise of other 
well endowed institutions, the diminution caused by the 
civil war, in the number of students coming from a distance, 
and the fact, that while the condition of the College has been 
misunderstood and its capabilities ignored or underrated, 
the number has constantly increased of those who seek for 
their sons technical or so-called professional instruction, in 
place of the systematic college training heretofore desired. 
The increase noted below is therefore at this time the more 
gratifying. 

To the Beports printed in the Appendix he would call 
especial attention. 

ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT. 

The report from the Engineering Department (appended) 
contains the welcome statement, that the class entering this 
present spring term, is the largest which has entered the En- 
gineering School since its foundation in 1845. Yet this 
number I believe could be doubled or quadrupled by mak- 
ingknown to the public still further, the peculiar advantages 
of this School, in its library, models, instruments, train- 
ing in the class room and in the field, free tuition, when 
needed and deserved, etc. : together with the high position 
gained by its Graduates. 

I recommend the appropriation of the very modest sum 
asked for by the Department. I fui-ther propose after 
full consultation, to readjust the studies of the Freshman 
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and Sophomore Classes, with reference to sucb substitu- 
tion (either by making certain studies, elective or otherwise) 
as will give, by two years of preparatory study, the best 
advantages to younger students looking to the Engineering 
Course ; and in the same way by making certain studies of 
the Junior and Senior years elective or alternate to meet 
certain other needs of the College Course. 

One term additional to this four years' course would 
properly entitle the successful candidates to the degrees 
both of Ph.B. and O.E. 

I am the more desirous that such provision be made since 
it will,aslunderstand, entitle members of the Engineering 
School, to equal advantages with any other class of students, 
in respect to free tuition. 

I farther recommend that a Department of Mining, de- 
signed especially for this School (while open to other stu- 
dents) be inaugurated in accordance with the simple plan 
herewith submitted. The Engineering Department is men- 
tioned first in order, as it is first to present an increased 
number of well prepared students. With the new rooms 
now in progress of erection for this department, it has all 
the appliances necessary for thorough work, and a larger 
number of pupils. 

DEPARTMENT OF NATURAI, PHILOSOPHY. 



The largest reported increase in apparatus by donations 
to the College, is that secured by the Professor in charge of 
the Department of Natural Philosophy. 

In soliciting these gifts he is working, not for himself, but 
for the Institution, to which all donations solicited by him, 
belong. He earnestly seeks to bring his Department in 
point of equipment up to tlie advanced standard of the pre- 
sent day ; and we may well most earnestly recommend to 
the liberal regard of the Alumni and friends of the College, 
the work which is thus being carried forward. His report 
embraces names of contributors, and a list in detail of the 
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Apparatus, etc., addetl. It will be found together with other 
reports in the Appendix. 

DEPARTMENT OF KATXJEAL IIISTOEY, 
The Professor in charge, reports the additions to the Zoo- 
logical collection since 1869 as exceeding 2,000 in number. 
The report presents a list in detail and several important 
Buggestiona. The liberality of the Aluniniand of thefriends 
of the College may well be directed to this department, 
which will also soon have admirable rooms for its Museum, 
Recitations, etc. The erection of the new Chapel now in 
progress will enable us to devote the Hall of Natural His- 
tory to its intended uses. I should be glad could the De- 
partment secure the appropriation re( 



DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY. 
The professor of Chemistry reports improvements in the 
Laboratory, and states the needs of his Department and of 
the important branches of study entrusted to his charge. 
He also submits a plan for the suggested Department of 
Mining, which as far as is practicable, it is proposed to 
carry into immediate operation. A small sum ($150) is 
asked for, to supply certain maps needed in teaching 
Physical Geography. A visit to the Laboratory will show 
the decided improvements lately made, the nature of 
which the Professor explains in his report. In the same 
building and well worth a visit, is the Natural Philosophy 
Collection. In the opposite building is to be seen the Col- 
lection next referred to. 



THE WHEATLY COLLECTION". 

The Professor of Chemistry gives in his report upon the 

valuable Collection presented by the late Edward C. Delavan , 

Esq., a detailed statement of its condition and present needs, 

which calls for and deserves attentive consideration and a 
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lilDeral response. The Collection purchased for ten thousand 
dollara, is now estimated as exceeding thirty thousand 
dollars in value. 



DEPARTMENT OP ETHICS AND CHRISTIAN BVIDEKCES. 
While, as the name and chartered title of Union College 
implies, Bectarian influence is not desired or furthered, yet 
it is believed that the instruction which we here purpose, 
(in the branches above named) is none the less explicitly 
and earnestly Christian. No effort will be spared to make 
its influence deep and abiding. Text books as well as 
Lectures are here essential. In addition to Lectures upon 
Christian Evidences, I have used Butler's Analogy in teach- 
ing during the past year; but with reference to text-books 
in this and in other departments, it is proposed to make a 
fair trial before asking their formal introduction into the 
Course of Studies. 

DEPAKTMBST OF ANCIENT AND OP MODERN LANGUAGES. 

The work that is earnestly and intelligently attempted 
in this Department meets the hindrance of insufficient pre- 
paration. Students for the Scientific Course often lack 
preparatory training in Modern Languages; and in Classical 
Studies it were well could one leave to preparatory schools, 
much of what has formed a part of the usual course in 
American Colleges. The paper read by Dr. Tayler Lewis 
before the University Convocation, and requested by that 
Body for pubhcation (extracts from which will be found in 
the appendix), presents it is believed the true position with 
reference to Classical studies. The title of the paper gives 
the conclusion of the argument. 

With certain simple readjustments in the order of teach- 
ing, and lectures, we have here admirable facilities for in- 
struction in the Latin, Greek and Oriental languages and in 
preparatory training. 

Your attention is asked to the suggestions made in the 
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report of the Professor of Modern Languages to be found 
in the Appendix, which I trust will receive merited and 
thoughtful consideration, 

PREPABATOEY DEPARTMENT. 
In connection with the needs of the Department of Lan- 
guages, it should he noted that while the College is repre- 
sented in a department of our Union School, it yet needs a 
more complete arrangement for preparatory training than 
has been thus far attainable. Steps are being taken towards 
supplementing our present facilities efficiently, and if pos- 
sible, promptly. The subject is one ia which the citizens 
of Schenectady and its vicinity as well as the representatives 
of the College are vitally interested. 

DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY AND LITERATUBE. 

I ask your attention to the fact that the comparative value 
of the study of History has been overlooked. 

Rhetorical studies and more especially rhetorical exer- 
cises, are engaged in, by the students with evidently in- 
creasing ardor. The report to be found in the Appendix, 
presents several valuable suggestions. In view of the need 
of a Reading Room, and a collection of books of reference, 
it is hoped that money so lavishly expended in self-indul- 
gent luxury, may be furnished with liberality, for these 
admirable, and most useful objects. The report gives a 
clear insight into the working of the prizes already esta- 
blished, aud claims that in view of their stimulating effect, 
additional ones might well be founded, 

Hi9tory,andespecianyAmericanhistory,ha8 been hitherto 
neglected in the assignment of studies. I have this year 
reiutroduced the study of the Constitution of the United 
States iu the Senior Class ; purposing speedily to secure a 
complete course in History, by means both of recitations 
and lectures. Theproposedarrangement of elective studies 
will make this practicable. But ultimately we should have, 
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in view of the needs of Journaliete and others, a distinct 
course in Literature, with an appropriate degree. With a 
larger number of students the College would need an addi- 
tional Professor in charge of this Department. 

DEPARTMENT OF LAW. 

The establishment of a Law School connected with the 
College, was a design cherished by Chancellor Kent and 
later by Chancellor Walworth. Prominent members of 
the Bar have expressed their approval of prompt action in 
this direction, and have promised their personal aid. I 
recommend the appointment of a permanent committee 
to take action in the premises. 

It is important that Undergraduates should receive in- 
struction of a practical nature in the Laws of their Country. 
By means of a text-book and lectures, instruction of this cha- 
racter has as far as practicable been given during the past 
year. The Resident Graduate for whose gratuitous labors 
we are indebted, has received the unanimous and grateful 
acknowledgment of those thus under instruction. 

UNION UNIVERSITY LECTURE COUKSE, 
We have promise of assistance here from eminent men 
not in residence. We only lack the needed donation or 
appropriation. Before the days of vail roads. Colleges 
needed to congregate about a common centre, in order that, 
while each was complete in itself for its subordinate work, 
all might participate iii the enjoyment of special lecture 
courses, and other like advantages. But now the telegraph 
may summon, and the rail roads bring within the reach of 
each separate Institution, many of these advantages before 
dependent upon centralization. Possibly fifty years hence, 
population continuing its present rate of increase, it will 
be found, that our numerous and scattered Colleges have 
not been less useful, than if they had been congi 
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about one or two conspicuous centres; since many dif- 
ferent coTrimunities have thus enjoyed the presence of 
literary institutions. "Wishing God speed to all, may we 
not believe that there is an important work for each ? Bat 
if there be danger in the multiplicatioB of new and strug- 
gling institutions, it is to be remembered that the founda- 
tion of Union College, upon which we are called to build, 
dates back to the previous century. 

Should it be said that Institutions heretofore known as 
colleges must advance and become akin to universities 
abroad, or must fall back to fill, as higher academies and 
technical schools, positions of important but :nore restricted 
usefulness, the reply is, that the future of this Institution 
should not belie the ideal entertained in the past. 

Its endowments and traditions demand that it should 
be eminent for usefulness among the leading colleges ; or, 
if a much abused title is to prevail, then that Union Univer- 
sity should hold equal rank with other universities so called. 
Yet many like the old name, and think that of university, 
as used in this country in some measure unmeaning, if not 
deceptive. This Institution has a valid claim, not only upon 
its alumni and friends, but upon the state, whose represent- 
atives are members, ex officio, of the Board of Trustees. 

THE LIBRARY, 
"W"hile the College has a valuable collection of books, yet, 
all things considered, the condition of this department is 
lamentable. Thereis little encouragement to the Librarian 
to complete the Catalogue and to seek additions, when many 
volumes are packed away for want of space, and when the 
provision as to library room, etc., is neither safe nor perma- 
nent. Were there a secure place for their keeping, we could 
readily obtain a noble collection of books, open both to 
students of the College, to residents of the city and neighbor- 
hood, and under certain restrictions to the public at large. 
Here surely should be the centre of educational influence 
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and of literary culture. We have au admirable site for a 
structure detached from the other buildings, conspicuoua, 
andacceaaible. Agift of some twenty-five or thirty thousand 
dollars would secure an indeati-uctible building, susceptible 
ofadditions when necessary by wings. As a perennial source 
of blessing it should bear the name and perpetuate the 
memory of the donor. The same may be said of the needed 
Boarding Club Building, corresponding to the Library in 
style, and in symmetry of situation, as related to the central 
building. 

TEEASUEER'S EEPORT. 
The Treasurer reports that, notwithstanding economical 
management, expenses are yet in excess of income. As 
expenses cannot well be reduced, there is evident need that 
the work of Endowment be pressed forward. By direction of 
the Finance Committee, and for the purpose of increasing a 
Student's AidFund, the Registrarwill, asfaraspraeticable, 
keep in communication with those who have received, or 
may hereafter receive aid, in securing their education. The 
College has great need, as has been elsewhere indicated, of 
funds for the relief of necessitous and deserving students, 
who are often unable to pay the cost of board, clothing, 
etc. Numbers are lost to us, and others endanger their 
health in the struggle. It is not here necessary to take up 
matters of finance in detail, as they are further considered 
under the head of Endowment, and as they are clearly pre- 
sented in the Treasurer's Report. Lands " held for a rise," 
may increase in value, but considering the cost of develop- 
ment, taxes, loss of interest, etc., is the accruing profit 
likely to be greater, than the increase in amount of an 
equivalent sum of money, placed at compound interest? 
I question if it be right, even with such an end in view, to 
set aside funds designed for the annual use of the College, 
and at a time when it is injuriously cramped in ita resources 
(I refer to the deficit noted in the Treasurer's Report) 
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although, in some indefinite futiire, its income should 
thereby be consideiahly augmented. 

Fees for tuition and room rent should soon be raised to au 
amount more nearly equivalent to the cost of what is given 
in return ; while they should be remitted (in whole or in 
part) in all eases where there are need and desert 

I recommend that legal forma of Bequest and Donation 
be procured by the Treasurer to be hereafter printed 
upon documents prepared for circulation. 



ENDOWMENT. 
In addition to its parks, buildings, prizes, etc., and to its 
moderate free tuition and professorial funds, theEndowment 
of the College ia mainly comprised Id what ie known as the 
Nott Trust Fund. This fund is confined to specific uses, and 
atbeat, as will be seen by the Treasurer's Report, is insuffi- 
cient to support those expenses of the College (even upon its 
present basis) now necessarily charged to its account. 

The evident design of this endowment was to add special 
Lecture courses, and other like advantages to those which 
were already possessed by the College. But the increased 
cost of living and the necessary increase in salaries, current 
expenses, etc., together with the expenses involved in de- 
veloping the lands at Hunter's Point, render it evident, 
that the experience of the pt«t will, in the main, be that of 
the future. The nominal increase in the value of the said 
endowment is fully compensated by the increased cost of all 
things which the College needs. If (in addition to those 
provided during the Donor's life, and by this endowment), 
signal and superior advantages are to be possessed by the 
College in the future, beyond those of the present or the 
past, then we are forced to the following conclusions. 
Considering the condition and the amount of this Trustand 
of all others yet received, and comparing them with the 
magnificent sums in grants, donations, and bequests now 
being received by other leading Institutions, multiplying 
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vastly their facilities each year, Union, not to be left far 
behind, must receive as supplemental to her present foundation, 
gifts and bequests in some measure correspondent to her needs 
and to the number and ability/ of her friends. 

The first one hundred thousand dollars of the new Bn- 
dowment may be regarded as provided for. But appara- 
tus, previously ordered or (as soon as practicable) to be 
secured ; and buildings and improvements (during the pre- 
sent year), completed or now in progress, will require the 
expenditure of the whole amount. 

There are many pressing needs whicti have not yet re- 
ceived attention. Permit me to suggest that leaving the En- 
dowment first projected and ahove referred to, in the charge 
of those to whom it was at the outset entrusted, we now 
advance to secure, as a further endowment, a second sum of 
one hundred thousand dollars, hy assigning to Agents ap- 
pointed, or to each Alumni Association, some specific sum or 
object {which the latter may elect), upon which to concen- 
trate efforts and contributions. 

In times past, where subscriptions or implied promises 
have been made in our behalf, the propriety of prompt 
collection has been overlooked, causing a loss of " interest" 
in as well as to the college ; and a diminution of the prin- 
cipal of the subscription, if not of principle on the part of 
the subscriber. "Words of encouragement, and implied 
pledges are surely not less binding in honor, than are 
actual subscriptions, in law. But time often efi'aces the 
memory of good intended, if it be not promptly achieved. 

The following are prominent among immediate needs; 
and are therefore mentioned in connection with the sub- 
ject of endowment : 

1st. A fire-proof Library building. 

2d, A Boarding Club building. 

3d. A remodeling of old buildings, etc. 

4th. A Gymnasium. 

5th. Scholarships and fellowships bearing the names of 
donors, designed for deserving and necessitous students. 
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and yielding aid in addition to free tuition and room rent 
now given. 

6th. roundations for special lectures, prizes, etc. 

7th. Gifta for memorial windows, organ, furniture, etc., 
for the new chapel. 

8th. Books, maps, apparatus, and other objects named 
in Reports of Departments together with additions to the 
Museums. 

TEE ALUMNI ASSOCTATIOKS. 

Prom the Senior Professor we learn much of interest and 
importance with reference to the meetings of the Alamni. 
Their filial ardor has been enkindled to good purpose, as 
appears in many cheering resolutions, and will doubtless 
take sbape,inthe future, in substantial benefitto the College. 
Their meetings and greetings encourage us in our work, 
I recommend that each Alumni Association take up some 
one definite object, or set of related objects, upon which 
the efforts and contributions of the metabers, may be con- 
centrated. 



OUHATORS OF COLLEGE PARES AND BUILDINGS. 

A Committee on College Parks was appointed some 
years since in connection with an oft'ered donation. Sub- 
stantially, the same committee is herewith appointed by the 
President of the Board, and denominated Curators of Col- 
lege Parks, Grounds and Buildings, in view of suggestions 
accompanying the increase of the sum first ofiered. 

The donation above referred to, will now be doubled and 
applied immediately to another object, upon compliance 
with certain conditions. The plan will secure the perpetual 
care of the College parks and buildings by the appoint- 
ment of the said Curators, and the setting off of certain 
out-lying real estate, to form the necessary fund, and 
the marking out of lines including one hundred acres, 
within which the parka are to be developed. Dr. Jackaort 
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hae offered his valuable assistance and the names of the 
other Curators fiiliy guaranty the faithful performance of 
the work now undertaken. Confining our efforts within 
reasonable limits, a very moderate outlay will give us, it is 
believed, parka unrivalled and long ago projected as most 
appropriate if not essential to the Institution, To our pre- 
sent buildings and all new buildings will be thus secured 
perpetual supervision and repair. 

In the development of the real estate, more particularly 
the portion assigned to the Curators for sale, unusual facili- 
ties would be enjoyed, the Engioeering department being 
fully competent to render all needed service. Accounts 
would be kept and documents prepared in the office of the 
Treaaurer and Kegiatrar, thus giving additional employment 
the need of which (in consequence of diminished numberH) 
has been felt and expressed. 

Upon application from several of the Departments and 
from Students, I recommend the introduction of water 
to the College buildings, and to the Professors' residences, 
where desired ; so also the introduction of gas, and all other 
improvements needed, as promptly as may be practicable. 



BUILDING AND IMPROVEMENTS NOW IN PROGRESS. 

The educational needs of the future as well as of the 
present age, in many parts of our rapidly growing country, 
are being providentially anticipated. Union stands almost 
alone in lacking, until very lately, evidences of that liberal 
regard, manifested elsewhere during recent years in the 
foundation or endowment of many educational institutions. 

Although many years have elapsed, the first expenditure 
at the College of a gift, since that of the late Mr. E. 0. 
Delavan, of equal amount, is here recorded. It has been 
expended as directed in adding one to the number of 
residences for members of the Faculty. It is proposed 
that each donation bear the name of the donor, and thus 
with this residence now completed and occupied. 
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Next in order of progress conies the great Central Build- 
ing, Under the direction of the Architect appointed some 
years since by the Alumni, it stands upon the old founda- 
tions. Conforming in general to the original plan, it 
wil! furnish ample work rooms, offices, etc., on the ground 
floor. In the stories ahove, it will give needed accommoda- 
tion to the Engineering department of the College, and 
afford also a beautiful Chapel, and a lai'ge Lecture room 
and Museum, as well as a room for the debates and banquets 
of the Alumni. Two Graduates of the College unite (upon 
the fulfillment of certain simple conditions) in furnishing 
the amoniit (|40,000) required to put the building under 
roof. "With other liberal offerings the Institution could 
be grandly equipped for her work. 

The labor of remodelling and improving the oJd build- 
ings, etc., has begun and will be continued as funds may be 
provided. Graduates maybe interested in contiibuting to 
renovate their old rooms, sections or colleges. 

In this connection it should be recorded, that the stu- 
dents have, by a unanimous resolution, expressed their 
determination to manifest and encourage respect for, and 
appreciative care in the use of, the added advantages pro- 
posed; including all future improvements in the College 
grounds and buildings, etc. 

CONCLUSION. 

I defer to some future year and until experience shall 
have ripened, the extended diacusaion of topics which other- 
wise might with propriety have been presented here. Not to 
be misunderstood however, let me say that education is, in 
my judgment a thing apart from, and superior to, its mere 
appliances. These appliances, however, must improve as 
society advances in culture and wealth. Topics of study must 
be modified and arranged, in correspondence with the needs 
of those seeking education. In accordance with this princi- 
ple Union College was early in the field with Elective and 
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Scientific Courses. But departmenta of study the most 
varied, buildings and endowments and gifts the moat numer- 
ous and ample, arebut tools, necessary for, yet subordinate to, 
a superior end. That sublime end, we shall, by God's help, 
endeavor to pursue. It forbids ua to seek numbers as of 
first importance, or a transient and delusive success, at the 
expense of the permanent welfare of the Institution and its 
pupils. In receiving the formal charge of the College at 
my inauguration, its total number of students scarcely ex- 
ceeds that of a single class in the days when some of us were 
students. A decline, long in progress cannot immediately 
be arrested ; and in any case there are other objects attain- 
able and of superior importance. The Examiners who have 
in recent years reportecl the results of their observations, 
testify to a steady advance in the standard of scholarship 
and discipline. Improvement in whatever is of real and 
lasting value: for this, we are all earnestly and unitedly 
laboring. We deprecate, then, impatience for results 
merely numerical ; we ask all friends of the Institution and 
of Education to aid as in advancing the cause of sound 
learning and religion, as well as in adding to the number 
of those who shall enjoy these educational advantages. 

In closing this formal report, I would record my appreci- 
ation of the honor conferred upon me by the election of 
the Board of Trustees, and its endorsement by the Faculty, 
the Alumni, and the friends of the College. 

Emotions deep and tender are stirred, by memories which 
rise unbidden, and by the eacredaess of the ties which bind 
me to my post. In accepting the trust under a sense of 
responsibility at times overwhelming, I rely upon the Di- 
vine Source of all strength and wisdom ; and turn confidently 
to the officers and friends of the Institution whose assu- 
rances of cooperation have been most cordial. 

Founded in 1795, the College has already entered upon 
the last quarter of its First Century. May the Centennial 
Celebration disclose facts honorable to all who are related to 
our Alma Mater, and to Educational interests. The Institu- 
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tion cannot die: its presentEndowments, though insuflcient 
for ita needs, are yet of sueh a oharaeter as to justify the 
prediction of its long continuance. Let us give to it, then, 
a generous and healthful life. Let no possible personal 
eflbrt, and no reasonable amount of liberality be wanting, 
to impart to it enduring and ever increasing usefulness and 
prosperity. May the record of facts prove that we have 
all left our lasting mark for good, upon the career of an 
Institution for whose welfare we are each, in some measure, 



Signed, Elipualbt !N"ott Potter, 

Presiden 



Union College, May 20th, 1872. 
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APPENDIX. 



I. 

In compliance with the Resolution of the Board of Trustees, the 
Preaideat's Report was submitted in May. The request that it 
be printed in advance of the Annual Meeting of the Board was had 
in view. Its issue notwithstanding has been delayed awaiting modi- 
fications in the Reports of Departments. The following are the 
Committees appointed by the Senior Member of the Board of 



To the Finance Committee, are referred all reqnesta for appro- 
priations, etc. 

To the Rev. Dr. Hailey, Jas. Brown, Esq., Hon. R. M. 
BtATCHrORD, are referred the suggestions as to instruction in His- 
tory, etc. ; the needed Library Building and Boardiug Club Building ; 
and improvements desirable in the old building. 

To the Hon. Platt Pottek, Hon. Wm. F. Allen, Hon. Wm. 
W. Campbell, are referred the suggestions as to Instructions in Law, 
the Law School, etc. ; with the request that they will report as to the 
eligibility of persona non-resident in the state to membership in the 
Board of Trustees, 

To the committee named as Curators, namely, the Rev. De. 
Backus, Prof. Jackson, S.T. Benedict, Esq., Hon. C. 0. Nott, 
Howard Potter, Esq., J. H. Waeren, Esq., the President of 
the College, ex-officio, is referred the carrying out of proposed im- 
provements of College parks and buildings, upon the consent of the 
Board to the pending arrangement. 

To the President, E. Winslow Paige, E^q., J. A. De Remer, 
Esq., Da. Backus, the Preparatory Department. 

To the Trustees elected by the Alumni and to the Officers of the 
Alumni Associations are referred all suggestions as to Endowments. 

The above comprise the committees thus far appointed under the 
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Heporl of the Engineering Deparlment. 

Setenectftdy, N, Y., May 29th, 1872. 
To E. N. Potter, D.D., President of Union College : 

In accordance with jour request I respectfully submit the follow- 
ing report concerning the condition and wants of the Civil Engineer- 
ing department. 

The numher of students is increasing. The class which entered 
the present term is the largest that ever entered the department. 

The preparation of those applying for admission is better than 
in previous years, and the work hy the students, hoth as to quantity 
and quality, is fully up to the high standard heretofore required. 

The engiaeering library contains about two thousand volumes 
exclusive of pamphlets, and about one thousand drawings. The 
enginaeving students have access to the library for reference and 
study, and its value can scarcely be overestimated. la order to 
keep up the library with the advance of science, and to render it 
still more useful, it is very desirable that a certain sum should be 
appropriated yearly for the purchase of new booljs. Cost of books 
most needed at present, 350. The engineering studenis support 
a reading room, and keep it tolerably well supplied with ecientifio 
periodicals. 

The collection of models in descriptive geometry and sterootomy is 

s known 



very complete. The most important part of these is what 
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weights in every position tbey may take ; bo that the forms and 
natures of the surfaces which they constitute are continually 
changing, while they always remain ' ruled- surfaces.' In this 
way a plane is transformed into a paraboloid, a cylinder into a hy- 
pe rboloid, &c. 

" These models were invented by the lamented Theodore Olivier, 
while professor of descriptive geometry at the Conservatoire des 
Arts et Metiers, in Paris. i Oneset of them is now deposited fhere, 
and a second is in the Conservatory of Madrid, Copies of some of 
them are to be found in most of the polytechnic schools of G-er- 
many. The Union College set is the oii^mil crllcctioi of the in 
veator, having teen made in part by his own hands 1 1 \ aftei his 
death in 1853 retained by hia widow till b Uj,ht fiom her by 
Professor Gillespie m lb55 It is more complete thaa thit in the 
Paris Gonsenatoite It may be worth noticing that the silvered 
plates on the boxes leading Invents pat Theodoie Olmer &c , 
were added bj M^lame Oliviei after the puichaae at her own ex 
pense, as a tribute to the memory of hei husband , her own words 
being ' Je tenau A ce que ehaque instrument jiortdt le nom du savant 
dont la reputation passera A la posterity.' 

" At the funeral ceremonies of M. Olivier, these models were thus 
spoken of by M. Peligot : ' The Conservatory owes to M. Olivier a 
magnificent collection of models in relief of descriptive geometry ; 
models lending themselves with a marvellous facility to the geome- 
trical generation of surfaces, and facilitating in the highest degree 
the teaching of that science. These models may bo coasidered as 
the creation of ouv colleague. G-aspard Monge has indeed made 
some models of silk threads, at the time of the foundation of 
the Polytechnic School, but these were fised and invariable in 
form, as were also those afterwards executed by Brooohi. From 
1830, M, Olivier had thought of having constructed for his lec- 
tures models of silk threads which should be moveable, so that 
the surface represented by the model could be modified in its form, 
and so too that one surface could be transformed into another of a 
different kind. This project he executed for the Conservatory with 
admirable care, economy and patience. This collection, unique in 
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its kind, is assuredly one of the most precious of the ConsBrvatory, 
and is envied by sM the foreign professors who oome to visit our 
galleries." 

" Among the most remarkable peculiarities of these models is their 
experituental demonstration of various importanttheorems of Higher 
Geometry; as also their suggestion of greatly enlarged views of the 
near relationship of seemingly dissimilar geometrical forms, if not 
their essential identity ; since the movements vrhieh the various 
parts admit, cause one surface gradually to pass into another as in 
a 'dissolving view;' so that, for example, a plane is seen to he 
only a particular case, or ' limit/ of ' a hyperbolic paraboloid ; 
a cylinder and a cone to be only extreme cases of ' a hyperboloid 
of one sheet, ' &c. 

" At the same time the singular beauty of form and color which 
the models possess, arouse the admiration of those entirely ignorant 
of their mathematical attraetiODS." 

The other models in this section are : 

Prof, Bardin'a (Paris) plaster models (seventy) of the ixterseo- 
TiOKS of prisms, pyramids, cylinders, cones, &c. ; 

Schroeder's (Darmstadt) models (twenty) of elementary descrip- 
tive KEOMBTar. The planes of projection are in wood, and the 
lines and surfaces in metal ; 

Stone Cutting models, (twenty) in plaster, selected from those 
of L'JScole Pol^lechnique, Paris; 

Prof. Bardin's models, (ten) in plaster, of oblique arches. 

Groined and cloistered arch models (ten) in wood and piaster, 
models of structures in stone, consisting of bridges, culverts, &o. 

Of the other models in the collection the principal ones are 
these : 

French and German plaster models (ten) for topogkaphical 
MAPPING, showing the contour liaes, hatchings, shades and colors ; 

The five orders of Arohiteotubb, from L'EcoU des Beaux A?-ts, 

Mr. Doyne's dynamometer bridge-model, showing the in- 
crease of the vertical strain from the middle of a bridge to the ends ; 

Models of existing railroad bridges on various systems. 

Models of roof trusses, arranged for using the dynamometer to 
show the different stresses; models of fortifications, illustrating 
Vauban's system ; a model of Mont Genis Pass in plaster. 
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The following are the prineipa! field instraments : An engineer's 
tr ns t a olai oompaas a prismatic comi is'! a Burvejor & e mpass 
a \ level lad ofher i.atteris known as Tioughton s Eg«mlts 
Lenoii s and Burtiiei s a sexfant a quadrant and a barometer 

The additions to the apparatiis during the past yeai weie A 
mir ni, chioiunietei midebyDent London 1200 00 

D awit m triment? f] chss room 15 00 

Totil ^210 00 

'Several of th fill instiuraenti need lep nng 1 1 I lUe st 
ab ut gnO 

Tiie additions fo the ajpaiatus which aie must needed aie a, 
a irvejoi a tcana t in 1 a, [lane tal le of the pattern uael on the 
United '^tate^ c ast survey 

The need of moie commod ou ai 1 suitable room for the aocom 
molaton and pe-iervition of the nshumenta mo lela ii.c bel ng 
mg to the depaitment ii very uigent The rcom& now use! are 
not large enough ind re otheiwi'se unfitted foi the pi per caieof 
the dp[ aiatu5 draw nga and Iiook-S oonta ned ic them A recitation 
room with mme Uaek board surface in d a suitable diiw n^, room 
are also very much needel The ji pcied two yeii? preparatory 
course will enable stu lents in the fcoientiflc cou oe to enter with still 
greater alvant^ge upon the couiae in eng neerinj. It is Jesiiable 
tl at engineer ng students should e juilly with studenta n other ]e 
paitmonts eijoj the a ivantages of fiee tuition when neoeasaiy etc 

\& an mdes of what the aohool has done and the positions taken 
by ts ^laduate* leteience is made to the o talo ue of alumni ao 
companjino th s lopoit 

Peaj octfullj sul mitted 

0. Staley, 
Professor of Oiv'il Engineering. 



III. 
Report on the Department of Natural Philosophy. 
During the last two years important additions have been made to 
the apparatus in this department. These additions have been fur- 
nished partly from the funds of the CollegOj but chiefly fi'om money 
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generously contributed by several graduates of the College. The 
gentlemen who ha^e contributed for this object are : 

Wro.^H"H. Moore 1844 New York. 

Wm. A. Whitheck 1846 do 

Hon. C. N. Potter 1842 do 

Howard Potter 1846 do 

S. B. Brownell 1852 do 

H. E. Pierson 1846 Albany. 

LemOD Thompson 1850 do 

Hamilton Harris 1841 do 

Hon. A. H. Rice 1844 Boston. 

Henry C. Potter 1841 East Saginaw, Mich. 

Hon. R.Earl 1845 Horkimer, 

A. E. Stevens 1840 Dayton, Ohio. 

The cordiality with which these ooatributions, making a total of 
about 15,000, have been made, is most gratifying, and for the greatly 
increased means of esperimental illustration thereby secured, the 
thanks of the College and of myself are specially due. 

The new apparatus has been obtained mainly from London and 
Paris. Some of the pieces for illustrating several branches of natural 
philosophy may be enumerated: 

In Electricilt/. Thompson's divided ring electrometer ; Do reflect- 
ing galvanometer; Wheatstone's bridge ; British Association stand- 
ai-d unit of resistance ; positive and oegative eleetrophorus ; Holtz 
machine, by Ruhmkorff ; Grove's galvanic battery of 40 elements ; 
small induction coil, giving spark of 2 inches, by Ruhmkorff ; large 
do with interrupter giving spark of 17 inches; battery of 4 jars en. 
cascade for the large coil ; Chester buttery of 8 large elements for do ; 
Bunsen galvanic battery of 60 elements; Fouoault's electric lamp ; 
collection of Geissler tubes ; magneto -electric machine ; Morse re- 
gister ; and relay magnet. 

In Light. Porte lumi^re ; Duboscq'a magic lantern, adapted to 
the use of either the electric or lime light ; Marcey's scioptjcon ; com- 
plete photagraphio apparatus; circle for demonstrating the laws of 
reflection, refraction, polarization, etc. ; Dubosoq's apparatus for pro- 
jecting upon a screen all the phenomena of double refraction and pol- 
arization ; solar microscope with collection of objects ; prism for the 
limiting angle; equilateral flint glass prism; hollow prism with 
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eompaTtioeats for different liquids ; polyprism ; mounted aohromatio 
lens; three bisulphide of carton lenses ; total reflection fountain. 

In Eeat. Ruimkorff's theimoeleetrio multiplier and pile; line 
pile for showing calorific spectrum ; collection of plates for diather- 
mancy ; apparatus of Despreta for conduction ; apparatus of Gay 
Lussao for tension of vapors; apparatus of Senarmont for the con- 
duction of heat in crystals; thermometer with reservoir; weight 
thermometer; wet hulb hygrometer; Breguet's metallic thermometer; 
differential thermometer ; apparatus of Tralles for masimum den- 
sity of water; sot of balls of different metals for specific heat; fire 
syrinf^es of brass and of glass ; Regnault's hypsometer. 

In Acoitstics — From Kijnig of Paris: Mouth pieces of several 
instruments ; model of locomotive whistle ; set of 10 diapasons with 
resonant eases; set of 19 Helmholtz resonators; double sirene 
of Helmholtz ; five diapasons with resonators for the yowel souuds ; 
large soufflerie for organ pipes and sirene ; sixty-four organ pipes 
for demonstrating theory of vibrating air columns; sonometer with 
8 cords; apparatusofMelde for vibrating cords; K&nig's new appa- 
ratus for interference, shown by nianometrio flames ; sets of plates for 
acoustic figures ; ear and speaking trumpets ; Dr. Auzonx's models 
of the ear and the larynx ; beautiful wire coil for showing the 
mode in which both light and sound waves are propagated, presented 
by Blake Brothers, of New Haven, Conn. 

An order for the payment of duty and freight on the apparatus 
purchased has been given by the Board of Trustees, so that the 
money contributed may be employed in the purchase only of appa- 
ratus. 

To facilitate the use of the apparatus in experiments the college 
has also provided a set of supports, variable in height, two tanks 
lined with lead for battery fluids, two gasometers for oxygen and 
hydrogen and three large and handsomely finished walnut tables 
for the apparatus room. 

For this as well as for the chemical department there is greatly 
needed a supply of water and gas from the city works. There are 
also needed new seats for the lecture and some improvements in the 
apparatus room. 

While the apparatusia several of the branches of Physics has been 
already largely increased, no one of these branches is/ttUi/ equipped, 
and for other hraaclies nothing has yet been done. To complete the 
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work so well begun, it is estimated that the^ followiag sums will be 

required : 

For Pneumatics $ 300 

" Heat 800 

" Mechanics 1,200 

" Electricity 200 

" Acoustics , 500 

" Optics 2,000 

This aum of S5,000 in addition to the amount already received or 
promised will, it is believed, place the department so far as regards 
the means of instruction in a very satisfactory condition. 

Respectfully submitted, 

JoHK Foster. 
To Pros. E, N. Pottee, D.D. 
3fay 22, 1872, 



Department Matural History Report. 
The additions to the Zoological Collection from 1869 to the present 
;ime are as follows : 

Vertebrata, No. of Species, (about) 300 

Artioulata, " " ( '■ ) 174 

Mollusca, " " ( " ) 1,594 

Eadiata, " " ( " ) 104 

Fossils, " '■ ( " ) 150 

2,322 



By far the greater number of species are represented b, 
individuals, which will, hereafter, be available for exchange. About 
one-half of the mollusoa, with a number of bird skins, were presented 
by the Smithsonian Institution ; the remainder have been obtained 
by collection. These specimens, with few exceptions, have been 
identified, and all have been arranged and catalogued. The old 
palteontological collection (N. Y. State fossils) has also been worked 
Tip and catalogued. I propose, in case the plan meets your approval, 
to prosecute the collecting assiduously for a few years, (three or four) 
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without making exchanges We shall then have on hand an amount 
and variety of mateiial, whith will make it possible for us to obtain 
more fiivorable exchanges than at piesent, and, in addition, the work 
will be much simplified In oidei to successfully and effectively 
conduct collecting opeiations ind to purchase the hooka necessary 
to the identification of specimen&, at least f500 will ho required 
for the eosdug year. The principal espenaes are for alcohol, zoolo- 
gical bottles, boat hire (during the summer), dredges, dredge nets, 
and especially for books. Works on natural history are quite es- 
pensiye, and, unfortunately the College library contains but very few 
of them. If an appropriation of from $500 to S800 a year can 
be made for the nest three or four years, I can promise to put the 
natural historical collections and library on aueh a footing aa will 
satisfy yourself and the trustees that the mguey has been well ex- 
pended, and that it is desirable to increase decidedly the yearly appro- 
priation for the department. It is proposed to publish heveafter aa 
annual report on the condition of the natural historical coUeotiona, 
^ving additions in detail, with names of collectors, donors, &c. 

In Physiology we ought to have a manikin and some accessory 
preparations, which will cost from 1600 to $1,000. These are 
really necessary to make this instruction in the study as efSoient as 
it ought to be. 

Permit me, in conclusion, to respectfully request you to recom- 
mend for the general expenses of the Department the amount 
specified (from $500 to 8800), and to take the other matter 
(Physiology) into consideration. I might add that when once the 
roanikin is obtained. Physiology will cease asking for money. 

Very fiespeotfully. 
To Dr. E. N. Potter. H. E. Webster, 

(Adjunci Professor Ifat'wal History), 

May 17, 1872. 



Report of the Professor of Anaiyikal Chemistry and Teacher of 
Physical Geography. 

To the Prmident of Union College : 

During the past year some improvements have been made in the 
laboratory, and rooms appropriated to the chemical department. A 
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new chimney enables us to use the north-east si^e of the huilding, 
witli the water baths, furoaoes, etc, which were before useless. I 
have within a few days erected a new assay furnace whiah I hope 
will prove very useful to the department. It is according to a plan 
of my own by which T am able to obtain the highest temperature 
which we are likely to need in the laboratory, viz : the melting 
point of oast iron, while by a continuous flow of coal I keep the 
temperature uniform. By an arrangement of the draught I can 
moderate the fire so that very little coal is burned when the furnace 
is not in actual use, at the same time fire will hold from day to day 
without personal attendance. At a few minutes notice the furnace 
can he brought to full heat. I am happy to say that the furnace has 
cost the College but a few shillings, Messrs, Keep & Bell, two of our 
graduates, having furnished both shell and fire brick. I am person- 
ally indebted to tliem both fof valuable suggestions. 

The principal needs of the laboratory are water, and gas. The 
supply of water is often insufficient, and must be all pumped up by 
baud by means of a small force pump. This takes up the time of the 
laboratory servant which could be used to much bettor advantage. 

G-as is almost indispensable, its absence stamps the laboratory as far 
beKind the tiujes. We use every year over $100 worth of aleohol. 
It is probable that gas would cost much less. We also need some 
platiua vessels and new apparatus. 

As helps in teaching physical geography, some wall maps are 

needed, I think $150 could be spent to great advantage. We are 

well supplied with nautical maps, charts, and books, the Hon. Eoscoe 

Conkling having presented the College with most of those published 

h U d tr m 

T dy y w d p h 
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ia tho detection of minerals by the blow pipe, &c. For tiiia we have 
ample means in the Wheatly Collection. In addition I would pro- 
pose giving a scries of lectures on the phenomena of veins (of useful 
ores). Now, were a course of lecturea on mining, maohinery, and 
one on the exploitation of mines added to our course in engineering, 
we would have all the teaohing that is usual in our mining schools. 
While these lectures could bo giveo by the professor of engineering 
we should jet need models and drawings, together with suites of ores 
and specimens of accompanying rocks. 

Respectfully, 

Maueice Pee kins. 



Heport of the Curator of (he Wkeatly Collection. 

To the President of Union College : 

In the year 1857 Mr. Delavan purchased from Mr, Wheatly the 
collection of minerals and shells now on eshibition in the room 
ver the ten].oiary cbapLl and pte anted it to ttie College. The 
collectijn wii airanged by Pro! J D \\hitney, the liner speci- 
mens being placed upon the shelve' and the others arranged for 
exchange foi othei minerals tr ior sale I do not know the number 
of miner lis at first placet upon the shelves- there ire now how- 
ever a! out4 flOU The luplicites were exchange 1 as op], rt mities 
offered far mneiils wh i,h suppliei want of he collectoi; the 
specimens so oltamed being placed upon he shelve Th s from 
year to year our stock, of duplicitcs has 1 m n shed unt 1 at present 
we have s) few an 1 these sd little des able that fn tb last year 
we have not been able to effect any eschanges. Further advance or 
improvement is thereby precluded. This is the more to be regretted 
since tho excellence of the cslleotion is well known, there being many 
specimens in it which have no superior either in this country or in 
Europe. The collection needs a settled income that it may always 
be known in the market as a purchaser. Also that excursions may 
be made and minerals obtained in the field. 

I have catalogued all the minerals and arranged them in the order 
of Dana's New Mineralogy, the accepted authority in the science. 
A copy of this book is kept in the cabinet. Marginal numbers 
in it show tlic student whether the species desired has any represent- 
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afion upon the shelves, at the same time referring him to the catalogue 
wtich points out its place. 

The visitors of the cabinet arc Kev, J. C. Backus, D.D., Albion 
Ransom, J. 8, Delavan, and C. M. Wbeatly, Esqra. (the latter elected 
in 1871 to fill the vacancy occasioned by the death of Mr. Delavan). 

Herewith I eaolose the trust deed of Mr. Delavan to the College, 
premising that the collection is worth more than three times the price 
paid in 1857. 



Maurice Per kiss, 

Ourator Wkeaily Collection. 



Classical Study. — There should be more of it in our Colleges, or 
it should be abandoned. 

By Pbof. Tayiek Lewis, L]J.D, 

From the tone of our most popular newspapers, a stranger would 
be led to infer that one of the chief evils of our land was a plethora 
of Latin and G-reek. One would tliink from the outcry, that we 
wore in the utmost danger of becoming a nation of book-worms and 
pedants, or that our colleges, instead of fitting our youth for future 
congressmen or editors, or railroad managers, were only teaching 
them to make Latin verses, or to translate Greek choral odes. But 
how is the fact? This extreme attention to classical culture ought 
certainly to manifest itself in some way in our public bodies. We 
ought to see striking evidences of it among the men who have most 
to say and do in our state and national legislatures. Above all, 
should it show itself in the editorial departments of our newspapers. 
Is it so? The question is asked without any intention of disparaging 
those bodies, least of al! those newspaper gentlemen, to whose cen- 
sure or approbation we all of us attach, so much importance. Are 
we really suffering from such a plethora'of classical learning f Has 
the time come of which Plato dreamed, when kings should be phi- 
losophers, and philosophers kings, or, to translate it into the phrase- 
ology of modern ideas, when all politicians and of&ce-holders should 
be men of the purest culture, the highest literary polish, as derived 
from the study of all in the past, as well as in the present, that would 
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elevate their minds, and give them enlarged views of their daties 
to men and their responsibilities to God? 

We know that it is not so. Practical men, so called, we have in 
plenty. For a generation, at least, it has been the cry : " Away with, 
the speculative and the theoretical ; away with everything that claims 
to be studied for its own sake, and that does not go directly out to 
some immediate practical utility." Abstract studies, as they are 
called, unfit men for action, it is said. Their devotees know nothing 
of life or of human nature; they live in the ideal ; they are dreaming 
of the past; by their studies they are utterly disqualified for dealing 
with men or things aa they are. 

" By their fruits shall ye know them." It is an old rule coming 
from the highest authority, and we may patiently await its decisions. 
Whether at the present day we want thinkers most, or men of action, 
or a few thinkers, at least, as some counterpoise to the extreme oppo- 
site tendency that has set in, is not our immediate object of inquiry. 
But how has the other prophecy been fulfilled ? " By their fruits 
shall ye know them." Practioal men, men of action, "live men," 
as they are called, in supposed distinction from the speculative fossila, 
have long hold and new hold almost all places of rule and of political 
influence in our land Anotbci ci jwd of the sime chaiacter md 
grounding their oHims on the a-ime [ualificitiins are vigiroualy 
seeking to get into theu j laces and piomisino the people to be st 11 
more practical than those whom they h po to succeed By thtii 
fruits shall ye know thi,in Let it be luiged by thii old intallil le 
test. The decision may be agiinst thi. thooiista the men oi specula 
tion, the men of books these who study humanity m it^ deep uni 
versality, rather thin in tho^e surface tiaits an acquaintance with 
which is now so confidently b asted of as the tine^rao! ^ei/ji' j/Auw in 
nature. It may be that we need more men of ■lotion and yet the 
opinion may be hajaided that even now in this day of practicilitj 
a little wider sprinkling of theoiists book woims pedant^ even 
would do our land no haim 

In the language af the Psalmist " there were they in great tear 
where no fear was Are we indeed suffering fiom a plethori of 
classical learning, nr from an extra degree of attention given to it 
in our colleges? The absurdity of the question mu=it stnke even 
those who are most superflon.ll> acquainted with the state ot educa 
tion in our countiy "U e know thit clissicil tudies aie fu 1 jm 
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be p 1 m n n hey are far even from holding their own ; 

d n h J p 1 r clamor that has been so steadily kept up, 

h w d h hej have not been wholly driven out. The 

d m nu n f la 1 studies, the greater attention given to those 

11 1 p 1 h ot filled our college halls as was expected — 

nl and corresponding to the increase of population. 

The e de J J, he fact, that the classics are in danger of being 

driven from our colleges for a season at least, though such expulsion 

cannot be permanent. 



Maturam expelles fiirca twmen usque recurret. 

" Drive out nature with a pitchfork she will come back again .' 
What is truly excellent will always in time assert itself For the 
reasons before given the classics will be in demand and nothing can 
long keep them from being a substantial part of anything that calls 
itself liberal education, vaiSeia IXsuSs^ks " the education of a free- 
man." In the meantime the attacks upon them and the yielding to 
the popular clamor by men who ought to have resisted it, has had a 
most deteriorating effect ; and this is seen in the partial and in- 
adequate treatment to which they have been necessarily reduced 
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department. The second line of defense ia here avoided because of 
the diffioultj of doing justice to it in such a paper as this, and on 
the ground that both pleas, however important in themselves, fail 
to present the highest and most available reasons for classical study 
in ita present aspects, or in regard to tbe chief literary want it is 
intended to supply. 

It may be said, then, that in addition to these two grounds of de- 
fense, so briefly denoted by the terms culture and philology, there is 
a third to which siiould be given the highest place, although it is 
generally overlooked, or if mentioned at all, is assigned to a sub- 
ordinate position. It may be concisely denoted as the literary in 
distinction from the disciplinary and the linguistic. It is, that classical 
leld of ancient 

has ever seen. 

'lie literature, 
ndence as an 
of the world's 
■eat course of 
Le vestibule of 
othing of the 
iderstand that 
gments which 

^ ^ _,ects of dislike, 

because of the long labor bestowed on what seems to stop short of an 
available result. Just look at the Greek programme in our colleges, 
the very best of them. A few books of Homer, a portion of Xeno- 
phon's Anabasis or Memorabilia, a book, perhaps, of Herodotus or 
Thncydides, an oration of Demosthenes, one drama or less from eacii 
of the three great tragedians; these read piecemeal, in disjointed 
daily portions, the literary interest all lost, or overlooked because the 
whole attention is absorbed or the time necessarily occupied in 
thumbing the Grammar, wliilst the Lexicon is worn out in looking 
up new words or old words over and again. In such occupation as 
this, most necessary though it be, it is impossible to appreciate the 
great esoellenoe of the classic authors, even of the few fragments 
that have been so laboriously read. Unless supplemented by some- 
thing very different and more attractive, there is danger lest all be 
lost and the whole course become a nullity. Is it any wonder that 
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the student so often gets a dislike to the whole department, and that 
his college text books remain closed to him, all the rest of his life, 
whilst he thinks so little, if he thinks at all, of the great treasure that 
lies beyond ? As a mere fact in the world's literary history, he is 
aware^that there is a vast deal more than he has ever read, or read 
of, or even imagined. The array of names in his Classical Dic- 
tionary is sufficient to give him some intimation of that ; hut he haa 
the dimmest conception of what it is, a mere floating idea, with little 
or nothing to stimulate him to farther study in that direction. Aside 
from some degree of mental discipline, which must certainly he con- 
ceded to the most imperfect classical study, nothing remains that he 
can regard as an adequate remuneration for the long time and the 
great labor he haa given. He has come to the door of the temple, 
we say, but he has hardly caught more than a glimpse of what is 
contained within. Is the acquisition worth so great a cost ? Would 
it not he more rational to banish the Greek and Latin altogether 
from our colleges than to keep on in the same old track, and with 
such extremely meagre results ? 

But how can it he remedied, one may say, without doing injustice 
to something else f The first study must necessarily be slow ; there 
must be drill ; whatever is learned must he learned accurately, 
critically, technically, It is but little, therefore, that can be read. 
In fact it is becoming more and more difficult, in consequence of the 
increasing pressure of the physical sciences, to give even the limited 
time that has commonly been devoted to the classics. All this is 
oiinceded. There must he drill, of course. There can be compara- 
tively but little read. And yet the drill may bo of a somewhat 
different kind fiom whit is enfoiced as though it was the very end 
instead of a means to something more important It might have re- 
gard more to methods ot leading, escellencie'i ot translation, rules 
for acquiring facility and elegance in render ng the best t leek 
into the best English, instead of evei resting in the comparatively 
primary department of oithogiaphical foims r of syntactici! piis 
ing. It might thus be the puncipal aim of what is callo 1 drill to 
give that tact dnd eise of leading which bes des mik ng the oU'isics 
pleasant, would of itselt secuie the minor matteis of drill, oi tbe 
knowledge of forms and eonsti uctions Ilaidly anything is gained, 
or rather all is loft, unless this facility of leading is somehow ac- 
quired, or the habit of giving readily the beit English for the best 
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Greek, idiom for idiom, so as in fact to gaio, aad that too very early, 
Bome power of thinking in the language. Now this demands for its 
acquisition a greater estent of reading than is commonly allowed. 
Rules alone will not give it. A student may hecome perfect in his 
grammar, and yet each new author is as difficult to him as the one 
before. He has not acquired this tact of which we speak, and 
which can only come from practice. 

Something, we repeat ifc, must he done to give the student what 
may be called the classical enthusiasm, to tempt him within the 
great temple, instead of merely standing ever marking time, hut 
never marching any further. He must begin actually to converse 
with its enshrined heroes and demi-gods. When this new feeling, 
so different from the old weariness of the recitation room, has once 
begun to show itself, it may be said that the work is done ; such a 
beginning, to use the old Greek proverb, is more than half, for it 
secures the whole. The speaker would not he regarded as undervalu- 
ing the work of teachers more accurate, more laborious, more faith- 
ful and conscientious than himself. We have in some of our colleges 
the very best instruction in Latin and Greek regarded as purely 
linguistic. Immense improvement has been made in grammars and 
text boots and modes of orthographical drilling. And yet there 
may have been — there undoubtedly has been — more of this great 
requisite, this indispensable stimulus, in a word, this classical en- 
thusiasm, produced by far inferior means employed in a somewhat 
different way. 

I would endeavor to explain this by a few comparisons. Fifty 
years ago how poor was our classical course as compared with what it 
la now. Ispeak especially of Union College, though the case was 
not very different in any of the otheii We had a little or no help 
from annotated test booL^ We had only Moor's Greek Grammar, 
a boot exceedingly imperfect as compaied wilh the one that that fine 
scholar and faithful teachei, Bullions, has built on the same founda- 
tion. It was every wiy infeiior to the excellent Greek grammar of 
Professor Crosby, to say nothing of the larger works that have been 
introduced from Germany Such an aid as that profound treatise of 
Professor Goodwin on the Greek subjunctive mood was altogether 
unheard of. And yet with these poor holps, there was somehow 
acquired a facility in reading Gieek, which I may venture to say 
was equal to that attained by classes now, with t 
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teaching that we have now in the same college. There waa aoquirecl, 
I can hardly tell how, full as much of that thing called classical 
enthusiasm. There were more, I think, out of the number of the 
graduates, who carried away with thorn some fondness for the Greek 
and Latin, leading thera to read them io after life. This comparison 
is made with diffidence ; but we may go still fartiier back, and speak 
more eocfidently. The course of classical study one hundred years 
ago, even at Yale and HarYard, would be called very poor now as 
compared with that of our least classical oollegos, and yet it cannot 
be doubted that there was a wider aoquaintauee with olassieal writers, 
that is, beyond the college curriculum, among many of the oldor 
New England clergy than there is in the same class now. They 
made more of their scanty means than we do of our far more exten- 
sive and more accurate philological apparatus. The same might be 
said of the older lawyers who lived during or before the Amerioaa 
revolution. Tboy had, somehow, more classical literature among 
them than the gentlemen of the bar have now. 

And yet, men like Kent and Clinton, Van Schaaok and the elder 
Adams, and Fisher Ames, and Jefferson and Madison, all of whom 
were excellent and well read olasaical scholars, with others that might 
be mentioned, must have had helps in the study of G-reek and 
Latin far inferior to those enjoyed now. What was the Schrevellias 
Lexicon, which they then probably used, to Professor Drisler's ad- 
mirable editioB of Passowj for it is so much his own that the names 
of LIddel! and Scott may well be left out ; or the still more perfect 
English-Greek Lexicon, which he and bis scholarly colleague, Pro- 
fessor Short, have lately given us ? What college test books had 
they compared with those of Anthon, Owen, Felton, Woolsey, Crosby, 
Lincoln, Tyler, with many others that might ba named, containing 
every critical help that a scholar needs, and often much beyond his 
needs ? It is with pleasure that I uame such works as an honor to 
American scholarship; but then the question comes back after all, 
has the general interest in the classics, and the more extensive read- 
ing of them by the mass of our educated lacu, kept pace with this 
superiority of grammars and lexicons and text books, or has it in 
the maia actually fallen behind that which was stimulated by far in- 
ferior aids ? If not, why not ? 

The answer, we think, can be clearly and concisely given. The 
attention has been so muoh directed to the means instead of the end, 
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to the subordinate rather than to what should have been the primary 
object. It has been to acquire a knowledge of the Greek language, 
simply as a language, rather than an acquaintance, wide or small, 
with the Greek literature. High and important as Iho former is, it 
is not the great thing after all, for which so much of time and labor is 
to be given. E¥eii if we call it an end, instead of a means, simply, 
it is not the highest end. We study Greek as a language, as a sys- 
tem of rules, as a most curious structure, possessing an interest even 
in this respect, equal to that of any natural science ; and here we 
stop. We do not study it as a means to something else of still wider 
importance. In this way students do not secure what is most choice, 
even in the language itself, as a language, in that critical skill and 
tact and ease, which can only come from extensive reading. Thus 
some in our colleges may become superior Greek scholars, their object- 
ive knowledge of the philosophy of its moods and tenses, of its peculiar 
orthographical forms, of its Idioms, Its regularities and irreguliirities, 
may surpass that which was possessed by DemostheneshimsBlf, Asoh- 
jective knowledge, we say. It is evenas a Frenchman or a German may 
get in a similarway a more critical acquaintance with the niceties of 
the English tongue than the beet native English writers can boast of ; 
or, to reverse the picture, an Englishman may understand the Ger- 
man more soieatifleallj in some respects than those who write and 
speak the German language with perfection ; or, to take another 
view, an American who has given his whole attention to English 
grammar, like Gould Brown, may have a knowledge of it beyond 
any that Johnson, or Swift, or Addison, could even claim ; and yet 
there may be such a resting in this objective knowledge as almost 
destroys its value. This may be truly said if the attention given to 
it is so exclusive, and so narrowing, as to impede the entrance into 
the wide domain of English literature, cither by failing to give or 
by weakening the stimulus that might have led to the higher lite- 
rary sphere. It may all be expressed by saying that in our colleges 
we study Hotner as a means of learning Greek ; we do not learn 
Greek as a means of reading Homer with faeihty, and thus reaching 
that highest culture which comes from a sound famiharity with this 
rich old literature. It is the same as if one used the Bible simply 
as a means of learning Hebrew, instead of studying Hebrew in order 
to acquire a deeper knowledge of the scriptures, or as the entrance 
to the rich fields of a sacred and moat sublime literature. It is this 
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perversion of aim, as made by an exteaaiTe moderD school, that haa 
divested the Bible of its spirituality, taken away the marrow of 
scriptural theology, and turned it into a heap of dry and mouldering 
bones. 

In addition to the limited comparison heretofore made, let us 
present another of wider extent and showing the same difference in 
3 clearer light Lot tss compare the mefi of the Poraon and Elmaley 
•ichool, so famous aonie hnlf a centuiy ^go, with the scholars, civil- 
iina, theologians or men of geneial cultuie, that belonged to the 
'seventeenth and sixteenth centuriea pieoeding Men in eager hunt 
for foibidden anapsesCs, and plausible grounds foi gratifying the 
cacoitkei, ertundandi, had no time or no reliah for those greater 
theological philosophical oi political questions which have their 
best solutions in the iioh hteiatuie of antiquity How much of 
this kind lay before them utterly neglected The p irjpheroalia of 
the stage dad its seeiiery, the piopei divisions of stiophe and anti- 
•Jtrophe, had moie attiactions for them than the great ideas of the 
Greek ti'igedy, such as Fate, Nemesis, Eemoiie, Ketubution, Justice 
slow but sure,— that moat trigio oonceition gieat e\eii m its 
theological perversion, of tlie divine Jealousy that would not endure 
human boasting or human pi de — the awful diotrine cf sin breed 
ing sin descending from parents to childien geneiation after genera 
tion, carrying down the penalty along with the moral taint The 
reverence for the oracle — the proiound signifieincc of sacrifice is 
pictured in expiatory rites — the ancient idea of a future life — 
the representations of the Hadean world with its foaiful penalties 
shadowed in the crime — the^e with their the r logical leiations so 
vast and important, so closely connecting the fiel !^ of chssical ind 
Biblical study, were overlooked oi thr wn into the background 
while textual and grammatical learning had given to it a piominence 
so disproportionate. 

In contrast with such names as Porson, Eimsay, Wakefield, &c., 
let us put those of Ealph Cudworth, Selden in England, of Grotius 
in Holland, of Vossius, Lipsius, Salmasius, Heinsius secretary of 
the Synod of Dort, with others that might be mentioned, jurists and 
theologians, furnished by the Dutch univeraitiea in that remarkably 
learned period that followed so aoon after the long atruggle with 
Spain. Conspicuous here would be the great names, some of whom 
are earlier than this, such as Soaliger, Casaubon, Bochart, Usher, 
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Pococke, &c., the extent of whose erudition we find it difficult to com- 
prehend. There were, too, the learned Jesuits of the day. Of all 
of them it might he said tSiat they were extensive readers of Greek 
and Latin, not for the sake of hecoming eminent Greekists and Latin- 
iats, hut because of the treasures of literature thereby furnished, and 
the great value they possessed in connection with their theological 
and philosophical aims. It was this motive that made them such 
all-devouring students. There cannot be a doubt that the reading 
of Cudworth, for example, was more extensive than that of Porson. 
What a mine of ancient philosophy, do we find in his great work. 
The Intellectual System of the Universe. Cudworth was a maa 
of leisure and retirement, it might be said; his days were spent in 
scholarly halls, in converse with great libraries, and with every 
literary aid ; but there were others whose life was far removed from 
scholastic qui etude, whose acquisitions, nevertheless, and multifarious 
reading, may well astonish us. There was Hooker, a man of intense 
ecclesiastical action, Pococke an extensive oriental traveler; there 
was Bochart, a French Calvinistio or Huguenot clergyman, whose 
life was spent amid the persecutions and disquietude of such a posi- 
tion. How did he find time and means for the composition of hia 
learned works, or even for acquiring that immense erudition, that 
wide familiarity with the whole range of classical and Oriental 
writers which astounds us on barely opening his huge folio volumes. 
Yet there it is, and in his case, and from his mode of life, it is per- 
fectly evident that it was a substantial acquirement, ever with him, 
instead of being index learning, or skill in hunting up reference 
passages. Grotius, too, was a man of action, of incessant, political, 
literary and ecclesiastic energy. The same might be said of the great 
Scaliger, and more emphatically still of the famous editors and pub- 
lishers who came upon the stage so soon after what is called The 
Revival of Learning W tt ly m d when we think of the 

learning and labors f th St ph H y and Eobert, Inces- 

sant students and de d w th y, critics unsurpassed, 

commentators who t ish d th f t from which so many 
subsequent editors a d t t h d wn — writing and even 

speaking Greek with m h tl ernacular tongues, en- 

gaged in the constant toil of collecting obscure manuscripts, yet, with 
all this, laboring with their own hands at type-founding, typo setting 
and the work of the press. Their editions are yet models of beauty 
and accaraoy. Of the great work of Henry Stephens, Thesaurus of 
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the Greek Language, it may be said that it ia still one of the most 
important among the foundations of Greek lexicography, His 
conntlesa citations have helped many a one since to make a show of 
learning, but with him they must have been almost wholly the fruit 
of original reading. 

Ifc is admitted that in some things the Porson school was superior 
to these older men ; but we must discriminate as to comparative 
value and comparative aims, or we may do great injustice. In a 
certain kincl of critical skill, the more modern scholars, English and 
German, are unsurpassed. Hallam says, truly, tbat Cud worth, 
quoted, as und ubtedly genuine "ome supposed ancient works, on 
which the shaipness of Porson his thiown suspu-icn So also, says 
the sime writei, the verses of Scahgei and Casiubon wuie incorrect 
as judged by our piesent '^tandaiil^ 1 hey had fahe metres and 
false quantitiei Veiy likely The same may he laid however, of 
Homei and Sophoclei Thc=i, old (Jn,ek poeta took licenses just 
as Milton and Shakespeaie haie dene nut & few of whoso lines are 
nnsoanmble by rigid rules I'orson and otht,is wiote G-ceek verses 
ooiiecfly it may be siid, beciusc thoy folhwtheii own oanons, 
Iheseaie iisht m the mam bei.jase deduced trcm the general 
ui-igL It IS jeifectlj eeitain, howevei, that many lines in the old 
poets would not oonfoim to them without being amended or trans- 
posed although in then old state both euphonu. and signifleant. 
The anapKst and diotyls aie tound in uncanonical phoes. So in 
Homer there are still tound cases ul hiatus that no digamma wedge 
can cure. All that need be said then is, that Casaubon and Scaliger 
and Grotius took licenses, or like the old poets themselves, they 
did not write with the fear of Person's and Hermann's rules before 
their eyes. They ought to have been more correct, and have put 
their verses in straiter jackets, hut the faiilt does not detract much 
from their great excellence after all. Of this more modern school 
loo, we have freely admitted the higher absolute merit. In com- 
paring them, however, with these older men one question furnishes 
a test that ought to be most cisive : Which class could the world 
have better spared ? Or which of the two, had it been wanting, 
would have left the greater chasm in our substantial literature. 

In thinking of these giants and their learned works, the question 
will arise, how did they do it ? And why are we so much behind 
them — at least in the amount of reading and the literary labor they 
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The answer, we ttink, may be found, to aome ex- 
tent, ia that perversion of aim to whieli allusion has been made. 
We study for a subordinate purpose, and hence the failure. The 
remedies must correspond to the defect ; a few may be stated in 
very general terms, the significance and beating of which may be 
very easily understood from what has already been said. 

To make more of our classical course, we must aim at two princi- 
pal things ; these are, in the first place, more extensive reading, and, 
secondly, the producing in some way, a state of thought and feeling 
which shall be a guiranty for oli^'ical study in after life 

A ^reitet ^mou^C of reiding co iW be seuuied Vj the alaptation 
befoie Sioken of oi by fittiig t! e effoits m the last years to the 
more idvanoed stuJeats who cftei the be^t hopp*: for success This 
could b(. aided by ad pting it this time the lectuie method or mik 
ing the instruction munly oral substituting for the leeitatioo a 
rapiil eximmatiOQ at iiiterrals At such a uiuiae the profes'ioi 
should himself read to the chss laige poitions f such G-reek an 
thois a. may be selected with continual comments on all matters of 
interest, and requiring notes to be constantly taken. The baokward 
members of the class might not receive much profit from this, they 
might even greatly abuse it, but it cannot be helped, we say, The 
better students would greatly profit by it. A young man who has 
been made to see and appreciate in some measure the glories of the 
Greek dramatic poets, is not likely afterwards to let thera drop ; he 
gets a new feeling, such as always comes when he begins to read 
Greet and Latin authors for their own sake, seeing them in a new 
light, and under aspects very different from that presented amid the 
weariness and hard drudgery of mere lesson-getting. 

There comes a time when the subjunofcive mood should be laid aside : 
when tense-forms and orthographical peculiarities may be supposed to 
be understood. The mind should now be directed to higher matters, 
to ends instead of means. The student will receive with interest and 
pleasure what gives pleasure to the teacher, and more than repays 
him for his exceeding labors, as he points out the neatness, the clear- 
ness, and the sparkling diction of Horace ; the grandeur, piotorial 
beauty, exquisite word-painting of Homer ; the finished correotness 
along with the fei-vid yehemeuoe that mark the eloquence of Demos- 
thenes, showing no less his own genius than the power of the language 
he spoke, and the remarkable character of the people he a 
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the pnie condensed thought of Aristotle which Cioero so well oharae- 
ferised as Jlumen orationis aureum fundens " evei pouring forth ita 
stream of gold;" the rapt idealism and at the same time the clear 
common sense of Plato's philosophy; and lastly though not least, 
the solemn significance and deep religiousness that pervade the lead- 
Ing ideas of the Greek drama. 

A very impijr(;ant part of such lecturing in the Senior year should 
be directed to give the student some notion of the immense amount 
of Greek literature, what it was in its original state, and what it still 
remains after the destructive havoo it h^ia esperieneed. To know 
our ignorance, is one of the most valuable kiods of knowledge, as has 
heen well said by the wisest man of antiquity. A student, as has 
been said, forms some vague ideaof the vast extent of the field merely 
by turning over the pages of hia classical dictionary, but he needs to 
have it set before him at one view, that be may see how little he 
knows, and how eseeediogly small a portion of it — choice though 
that portion be — has been selected for bis ordinary college studies. 
Well may he be astonished, as an ingenuous youth always is, at such 
an exhibition ; but instead of discouraging, it furnishes to sucli a one 
the very stimulus he most needs. What amagaificent temple is this ! 
he feels like saying ; what a storehouse of the world's best thought ! 
Can a mati he called educated who is ignorant even of its vast extent ? 
In lecturing on any one Greek author, especially on the Greek drama, 
that food of ancient ideas and ancient allusions, there will be occa- 
sion for reference to almost every other department of the old litera- 
ture. The teacher should ever take pains to hunt thorn up for his own 
sake. For so doing, it is of great importance that such references should 
be carefullyverifiedbyactual consultation of the original sources. The 
student should be directed to them, author, book, chapter, and sec- 
tion ; there is a stimulus in it to more eitenaive study ; it produces 
something like a feeling of erudition : pedantic some may call it, or 
a mere show of learning, but it is a feeling worthy of culture, and 
one that at this day, even if it is pedantic, ought to be encouraged 
rather than condemned. As said before, a few more pedants in this 
practical age will do us no hurt. 

To this end of reference, however, an indispensable requisite for 
giving a stronger stimulus is a large college library, especially full 
in the classical department. Not only as giving the means of refer- 
ence i^ such a library useful and practical. The very sight of an 
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immense collection of hooka operates as a powerful excitement. 
Devoid, indeed, must that mind be, not only of classical but of all 
geaerous feeling, that can stand in such a presence without emotion. 
It is humbling, but not discouraging, we say. There comes from it 
a desire to convereo with the immortal dead. How immense the 
world's literature. What a precious part is furnished by these old 
writers, either as considered by themselves or in connection with the 
still greater literature that has been built upon them ? What a blank 
there would be if the biblical and the classical, those kindred de- 
partment.^, with all that had its origin in them, or from them, were 
iost to the world, either from ignorance or destruction ! A large 
library is an indispensable requisite for a college. It should be the 
chief attraction for all its better class of students. But it should be 
a bibliotheea indeed, not a mere circulating library filled with the 
transiect literature of the day. It should contain the most rare and 
the most precious productions of past ages. It should representthe 
world in space and time, It should be a place for study and for 
writing, furnished with every accommodation for those purposes, 
with its regular hours of the day and evening, during which all should 
tave free admission to its advantages for reading and consultation, 
but with no lioonse for withdrawing books from their place of 
security. 

And this suggests the thought of something already mentioned, 
but on which we would again dwell for a moment as imparting their 
great value to classical studies, and thereby offering a greater stimu- 
lus to success. It is the aim for which such acquisition should be 
made. This may be presented in another and a more practical light. 
The complaint is made that so little fruit comes from studies so long 
and so arduous. They may be escellent as a means of culture to the 
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nating in itself. It is the making of admirable textbooka and other 
aids in order to produce sehokra, who shall male other text books 
and so on to infinity. Something more is demanded. We need a, 
classical scholarship that shall go out of itself, in the aims for which 
it is employed — a studj that explores the anoieot writings for bring- 
ing out the treasures of wisdom and experience therein contained, 
and making them matters of modern coaeernmenl — for applying 
them, in a word, to the questions social, political, economical, theo- 
logical, ethical, philosophical, and eyea scientific, that have most 
interest for the present day. 

Note. — Intending to present extracts from this paper, the iascina- 
tioa of the theme and its exquisite treatment have made it an uncongenial, 
tasfe; to omit a single paraj(raph. Space and enforced Laete in pubUcotloB 
alone prevent the tcanseri^on of the whole. It is believed, however, that 
before very long, the paper will be published entire for more eitendKl dr- 
culatioo. — E. N. P. 



Tm. 

Modern Xianguages, 

In the Department of Modern Languages we feel justified in 
claiming as a success the recent modification of the scientific course 
to make it more nearly resemble the classical curriaulnm. 

During the three years largely devoted to the study of the French 
and German languages every effort is made to secure by careful 
and critical training genuine mental drill and culture. The course 
has thus attained a respectability of college standing which makes 
it desirable from its own merits, and it is adopted by many of the 
best students in the College who may prefer it by reason of taste, by 
the cb f p t th d signs of after life, 

We d d p p t hanee its value still more in the fu- 

ture, nd t th t 1 h p 1 fore long to demand and obtain at 
least ay p I * Latin before entering the course, and 

shall b tllfth gtfid when the facilities of preparatory in- 
stitut w 11 bl t 1 nand a year of French and G-erman 

before t t tl d th t while in college more time may be 

devot ltd ltd French and German classics, aod to 

lectures on the representative authors and the highest literature of 
France and Germany. 
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We would therefore suggest as a means of cultivating a higher 
standard of perfection in these h ranches, the establislimeot of French 
and German prizes to he awarded to marked proficiency, and would 
also call the attention of generous friends and patrons to the fact that 
the annual prize of silver plate of the value of $50, for the highest 
standard in the performance of college duties, and for moral deport- 
ment and rectitude, is confined to the elasaical course. We see no 
reason why scientific students who meet all these requiremcBts in 
another field of labor should he excluded from this honorable com- 
petition, and would he happy to know that some friend of scientific 
studies had found it a pleasure to establish a prize of the same 
general nature to be obtained by worthy students in the seientiflo 

In conclusion I may be permitted to allude to my absence from 
my usual duties for a month of the term just closing, having been 
honored by the Troy Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
with the appointment as delegate to the quadrennial general con- 
ference of said church. 

I am happy in being able to state that my colleagues of the con - 
fcreuoe seemed gratified at seeing with them a representative from 
Old Union, " and expressed a strong desire to continue the fraternal 
relations which have so long existed between our Church and this Col- 
lege. In proof of this I may state that I have succeeded in obtaining 
aid from the educational society of our conference for worthy and 
needy young men preparing at Union for its ministry, and I would also 
add that during the last few years some of the leading men at the Drew 
Theological Seminary have been graduates of Union College. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

William Wells, 
Department of Modem Lan<}v,age&. 

To Dr. E. N, Potter, 



IX. 
.Rhetorical Studies. 

Union College, May 27th, 1872. 
It is worthy of mention as an unprecedented fact, that, during the 
present year, not a single student in college has failed to meet the 
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full requirements for Rhetorical exercises in speaking and writing, 
while au unusual amount of work has been done in class essays and 
class diseussiona. 

The oratorical prize established by R. M, iSlatchford, LL,D., 
while it is especially designed for the graduating class favorably 
affects every class. It stimulates to honorable competition in speak- 
ing and writing, from the first term of the freshman year, and the 
stimulus increases with every step of advance through the entire 
college course. Its healthy and constant influence has been appre- 
ciated by the professor in this department, and is gratefully acknow- 
ledged. 

The Ingham Prize has been operative since 1866. Its object is 
to eaconrage the study of the English Classics, the cultivation of 
a literary taste, and careful practice in composition. While every 
student feels its influence, none but Seniors are eligible to this prize. 
How well it is fulfilling its purpose will appear from the following 
simple statement : 

Daring the seven years since the prize was established the pro- 
portion of final competitors has been steadily growing. (I say final, 
because many enter upon the competition who do not hold out to the 
end of tte year.) Not to mention all tte years, we may get the 
average increase by taking the odd numbers. In 1867, the final 
competitors numbered one-eleventh (-^') of the whole class ; in 1869, 
one-sixth (|) of the class; in 1871, one- third (v^) of the class; 
this year, about one-half (^) of the whole class. 

In this connection it is suggested that a prize for public class de- 
hate, either senior or junior, upon a subject duly assigned, is highly 



It is also su^ested, that, with the growing college interest felt 
in the English studies, and with the increasing public demand in 
this direction, there is imperative need at Union, (to he under the 
charge of a college officer, and not to be removed without his con- 
sent) of hooks of reference in Englisb history and English literature, 
arranged in some convenient reading room where students may re- 
sort for reading and study. 

Respectfully, 

E. B. "Welch. 

Pres. E. X PoTTEK, D,D. 
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Rochester. 
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ffialtnlat. 



September 4, 5.— 


lloaday and Tuesday — Second Esamli 
for Admission. 


latioc 


September 6,— 


Wednesday — First Term begins. 




NOVBMBEE 80.— 


Thanksgiving. 




December 19.— 


Taeaday — First Term ends. 
Vacation of two weeks. 

1872. 




January 3.— 


Wednesday — Second Term begins. 




January 4-11.— 


G.E. 


,reeof 


Januahy 35.— 


Thursday — Day of Prayer for Colleges. 




February 33.— 


Thuraday — Anniversary of Washington' 
day. 


sbirtli- 


Mabch 36.— 


Tuesday- Second Term ends. 





Vacation of one week. 
April 3. — Wednesday — Third Term, liegins. 

April 10 and 17. — Tuesday and Wednesday — Examination for 

Prize Scholarships. 
JusB. 34, 3a, 38 & 3T. — Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday. 

Anniversaries of Literary Sodeties. 
Juke 38 and 39. — Friday and Saturday — Piwt Examiaation for 

Admission. 
June 30. — Sunday — Baccalaureate Sermon. 
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